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THE COUNTESS AT RANELAGH. THE YAFFLE’S NEST 
ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 
WESTMINSTER. 


The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
\ | INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. Gd. per day. 


For Management—‘ “UNPARALLELED,” Lonpon, 
For Visitors—‘‘ ERMINITES,” Lonpon. 





Telephone Nos. : 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 


| “A genuine old Brandy 4 a Particularly suitable | 
ghee = MI A RT Ei Li FF S = aaa 
THREE STAR BRANDY 

| x 
THE BRINSMEAD + + SCOTT ADIE, 


THE ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 
* 90 CENTURY 115-1154 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
TH * TRAVELLING COATS. CYCLING GOWNS. 
NORFOLK SUITS. CAWDOR CAPES. 
STALKING CAPES. WATERPROOF CLOAKS. 
* * PIANO CATALOGUE HAND-KNIT STOCKINGS, RUGS, MAUDS, and SHAWLS. 
Telegrams :—“ Scott Adie, London.” 
10 NEW MODELS, 
NEW SCALES, 


NEW DESIGNS, 


Telegraphic Addresses : { 


























NATIONAL 


x PROVIDENT ‘%¢z 
NEW IMPROVEMENTS, | =. 183s. INSTITUTION. 





in both GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
» eng 7 ne rd asian the £ 
ssure ready Divided 1“ 5,400,000, 
Free on application fo Paid in Claims, nearly .. oe ee ++ 11,000,000. 


Accumulated Fund, nearly mae CoE 


JO H N BRINSMEA D & SON, Ltd Endowment Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance 
°9 cL . 
¢ . These Policies are singularly advantageous. 


at minimum cost with provision for Old Age. s 
18, 20, & 22 Wigmore St., London, W. Prospectus on Application. *N P| ¥ 
. ete 6 4 









¥ ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. W 
7 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, Lonpon, E.C. WY 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

















“ Undoubtedly the most perfect Pianofortes ever manufactured.” 
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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


—_——...., 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &, 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 





‘hotels 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Crarxe, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering-places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and ~~ 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. illiards, 
Tennis Lawn. 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 


HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. : 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 








BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, centrad 


_ position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 
S. S. TITT, Proprietor, 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea, Beautiful views. Lovely climate, 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. erfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 








FOLKESTONE, BATES HOTEL.—Oldest established and 


most select Family Hotel in Folkestone. Good cooking, comfort, quiet, and good 
attention. Centrally situated, with extensive sea view. Private Gardens adjoining the 
Leas. Electric Light throughout. Tariff on application. 
GIRONIMO & PILCHER, Proprietors. 





BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—THE CHINE HOTEL. 


Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef. Superior Cuisine. 
Miss BARNETT, Manageress. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 


front ; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors; bicycle romm. Inclusive daily 
terms from 12s. ¢ Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—For par- 
ticulars apply MANAGER. 








LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL,— 


En p. from 10s. 6d. 3 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
the magnificent sunsets. 


SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL,— 


argest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. 
senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months. 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 





Entirely redecorated. Pas- 
Entirely under new 





INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


FIRST 





The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information 
to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &c., 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with 
ra in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 1S. ; additional weeks, 12s. 6d. 
each. 

Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from the 


Secretaries, 
Professor PATRICK GEDDES, 
Mr. T. R. MARR. 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 


Invested Funds ........... £09,711, 112. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


Heap OFFices: 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


FOUNDED 
1807. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


AND 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 





THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Heme business only, 
Joreign risks being undertaken. 

THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000, 000. 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 

FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantaga 
offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 


(G. W. STEVENS. 
(B. E. RATLIFFE. 


Damage by 


Joint Secretaries 





Loucational 


que 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly soo feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 


PRE PARATORY 





. . 7 

RIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 

TLEMEN’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 

years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going © 

the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSER. Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (¢eath-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King's Cross. Fees from £60 a year 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.Ay 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 








——— 





The charge for Scholastic Advertisements in THE OUTLOOK is as 
follows: Four lines, 38.3 per line after, 9d. A liberal 
discount is allowed upon serial orders. 
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AS CHINA SEES IT A WORD FROM UNCLE SAM 
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RD. © excellent Lady and duteous, To thrash us a few would jist fill-ye 
| and And noble and haughty and beauteous, With innocent joy—waal, I till ye, 
d good Please, please do not quail, I’m a well-known champeen 
ng the You are sure to prevail : At eight stone fifteen, 
ae What’s a war-ship compared to Confucius ? And ye mustn’t feel hurt if I kill ye. 
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tic and 
L- A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING.| | A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. 
.~ On the instalment plan originated by K | N G oO FO U NTAI N PE N Ss 
new meme CONGyGe NORMAN & STACEY, IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
— Ni oa ha ‘ ) ref Oot LTD. o 
secu en VAAN Contributes Made in 3 sizes at 
DED n\( 118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. ; 
7 i Mr. LABOUCHERE, M™.P., in immeasurably 
444 Truth, writes: ‘‘ Norman & 
Sracey have introduced in their 
business an ingenious safeguard to 
against the risk of loss to his 
widow or family through the death 
of the hirer. They give an INsurR- celerity ov 
ANCE UPON HIS LIFE.” 
Moderate Prices. F Delivery 
ona Comine Call ond pon and 
, Noa 2 stock before Furnishing locally. fd 
aly, a 
, comfort 
ige by v in UP TO 
a * 
on The Minor Worries of Life. £18 18s. 
mn SL | 
a writing. POST FREE. | 
IS Why keep your Letters and Papers in a chronic state of confusion 
E. when you can have them in a ‘‘ single” Box or Drawer, under the | 
simplest possible arrangement, in perfect order ? | 
— TIMES.—“ By the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex body of documents can be | 
arranged with admirable simplicity.” 
LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which will be difficult to rival.” 
The Bishop of Bristol: ‘‘ The convenience of the ‘Ceres’ Writing Table is 
yond words.” 
Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P. : “ Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto.” 
7 Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.: “‘ Should be generally adopted by 
WN, those who value sound methods. ” 
Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P, : ‘‘ Simply invaluable.” 
| faces Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library: ‘‘ Very pleased with the File, 
'S are and shall be happy to recommend.” i 
hools. ee Leen ee 
Call and inspect the Ceres System at SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Pi 
— THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. ILLUSTRATED CA "TODD ¢ ON APPLICATION TO 
eight (Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross), os MABIE, | T mys » BARD, ” 
» &C, n ” A 3 t., 
ioeess Or send for Newly revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, Post Free. MANCHESTER; saan 37 Avenue de !’Opera, ae 
*.° PRACTICAL PRESENTS. ~~ —_______— —_________— — 
— 
S.— —— 
Most 
year. ; 
M.A. PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and 
— from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same 
‘5 as time as the London morning papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
eral 


by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application, 
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OCEAN SERVICES 
AND ROUND THE | 
WORLD TRIPS. | 


The Outlook 
C.P.R. 


m UCHANAN 


. | 
AUSTRALIA, ~ tmrgaaa ~ BLE N D 


| . me SCOTCH =WHISKY 
YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. | 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 





FROM VANCOUVER EVERY 








For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, | 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur | 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, | 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 


AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, | 
Limited. 
Heap OFFice: 


43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. 





| 
| 





JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. ruc QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES. 


Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp oF Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 





man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir imi 

Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the | Limited. 

Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., | Established 1879. 

Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, | _ Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman | Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £18 
.of the National Discount Company, Limited. ts. each. vue up, £7300. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
. pany, Same Head Office : 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
wormage , Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River Colony: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
| fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Robert W. 
Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
‘Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BRANCHES 1n Sout Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
‘Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, : 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- | w nae ge Nay ag James 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. | Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
| Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
| and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
| with South Africa. 
| Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 





Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. ‘UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED), 


| 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 








HOULDER BROTHERS & CO0., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIV+R PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 





Paid-up Capital .........se000 %1,500,000 
cic cr nahh beeNieen 50, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, Reserve Liability of Proprietors. . Ph = ond 


Reserve Fund 


Tons. | 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 
QvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand 


Tons. 
EvstTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 


Urmston Grance .. 5,400 BEACON GRANGE .. 6400. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 

LANGTON GRANGE... 9,200 | R1pPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 | Colonies. 

DenTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 —— on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. ining saioons and state rooms amidships. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool. 

30 Gordon street, Glasgow. 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres, 

446 Calle San Martin, Rosario, 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


CAN OBTAIN 


THE OUTLOOK 


FROM ALL THE LEADING 


| BOOKSELLERS, KIOSKS and LIBRARIES. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 





INCORPORATED 1880. | Dominion of Canada, 


periods on terms | 


| INTELLIGENT REPRODUCTION OF ORIGINAL. 


VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT) 0m —_ 


BANK 


| 


——___., 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


_ SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 
| SERVICE. 








| 
CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 
MAURITIUS, 
South- 
Steamers. London, am 
{GOTH = 
(via Las Palmas)......++++ eee _— July ¢ 
*DUNVEGAN CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ......+.+006 cove —_— July 7 
t§$GARTH CASTLE 
(via Teneriffe) ......+eeeeeees » July 6 July > 
*SCOT 
(via-Madeira) «.....+0+ eeccce = July % 
tPEMBROKE CASTLE 
(via Las Palmas) ......+.0++000 July 13 July 
* Royal Mail Steamer. t Intermediate Steamer, 
t Beira and Mauritius Steamer. § Calling at St. Helena, 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 





Southampton every Saturday. 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
8 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 
| Within, London, E.C. 


| THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
| MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS, 





SPECIAL SUMMER CRUISES, 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 


Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about a5 

| days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 


Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
£15 155., according to position of berth. 


Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck.. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 
Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
| port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months, 


For further particulars and handbooks apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 


OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1819 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esgq., Montreal. 





LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.0. 


CoMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 





ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





Messrs. ANDREW REID & CO. 
CLAIM FOR THEIR 


PICTORIAL POSTER WORK 


ORIGINALITY IN DESIGN. 
HARMONIOUS COLOURING. 
STRENGTH AND BREADTH OF EFFECT. 
DISTINCTNESS OF THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





(By LirHoGcrapnic Process). 





Specialists in Pictorial Advertising. 
Orrices: 
50 GREY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE- 
London Office—24 Cullum Street, E.C. 
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A MISTAKE 


Paut Krucer. ‘ By the pricking of my thumbs——” 
Dowacer-Empress or Cuina. ‘Something wicked 
this way comes.” 
ANOTHER Dowacer. ‘‘ What a pair of foolish old 
creatures it is!” 


“No official information.” The legend should be 
placarded above every entrance to the Foreign Office. 
There seems, however, no reason to doubt the news 
received through St. Petersburg that Admiral Seymour 
and his force were rescued from their perilous isolation 
near Tientsin by a Russian force during Tuesday night, 
and have returned to Tientsin, with, however, heavy loss, 
estimated at Shanghai at 62 killed and 312 wounded. 
News is anxiously awaited of the safety of the members of 
the Legations and the rest of the foreign community at 
Pekin. The Powers, it is insisted, continue to act in entire 
harmony ; to that fact and the spread of the news of the 
fall of the Taku forts and the relief of Tientsin may be 
due the expectation that the Empress-Dowager is at the 
eleventh hour anxious to make ‘‘ terms of peace.” There 
can be no compromise with her if the peace and progress 
of China is our real concern. We discuss the situation 
'n our leading article this week. Here it is enough to 
note with unfeigned satisfaction Mr. Balfour’s assurance 
given from his place in the House of Commons that Her 
Majesty’s Government would welcome the despatch of 
troops by a Power like Japan, which, owing to its proximity, 
may be able to act at once for the suppression of disturb- 
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ance in North China. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
cordial recognition of the co-operation of Japan in his 
speech to the London bankers on Wednesday is another 
welcome proof that we do not mean to turn the cold 
shoulder towards a Power in whose efforts in co-operation 
with ourselves and the United States lies, as we believe, 
the main hope of China. 


ALL the Republican Party in the United States rejoices 
in the acquisition of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, the Governor 
of New York. Mr. Hanna and the others have “‘roped 
him in” as the Republican candidate for the office of Vice- 
President of ‘‘ these States.” Mr. McKinley is to be con- 
gratulated on the very shrewd move of his handmaidens, 
if so we may describe Mr. Hanna and the others. In the 
West Mr. McKinley’s torch is understood to burn less 
brightly than it did. Now the West adores Colonel 
Roosevelt, who has only to show himself in the hat he 
wore in America v. Spain to spike—the case demands a 
military metaphor—a goodly number of Democratic guns. 
Also his vigorous treatment of certain ‘* bosses ” 
and others has made the Governor of New York respeeted 
in the East. It will all help to float Mr. McKinley into 
a second and probably a not less eventful term of office 
than his first has been. Colonel Roosevelt is less enthusi- 
astic. He has only yielded under vigorous pressure and 
an appeal to his feeling not for party only but for the 
people. The Governor of New York perhaps aspires to 
the Presidency itself, and he knows that the Vice-Presi- 
dency is not a much better path to the White House than 
a puisne judgeship to the post of Lord Chief Justice. He 
himself once summarised the position thus :—‘‘ A certain 
man had two sons: one went to sea; the other became 
Vice-President of the United States. Neither has been 
heard of since!” 


Tue Khedive, after his bad start of the week before, 
really got away from Port Victoria on Wednesday and 
appeared to delighted London (more or less) at noon at 
Charing Cross. He was met by the Duke of York—the 
Duke of Cambridge, it appeared, could not face the possi- 
bility of a second disappointment ; a Guards’ band inside 
the station played the Khedivial Hymn, an escort of Life 
Guards was drawn up outside with the carriages of State ; 
young men and maids, staid persons of mature years and 
little children, lined the streets and housetops ; and pre- 
sently Abbas II. drove away with Prince George and the 
Sirdar amid general enthusiasm for the red fezzes and dark 
green uniforms of his Highness and a considerable suite. 
All Britain wishes the Khedive a happy visit. Everything” 
we know of him is to his credit, not least his boyish 
obduracy in an incident which might now be forgotten. 
It is unlikely that he will ever be able to do without us, 
and we do not propose to do without him. All success, 
then, to a holiday which may draw the Khedive and our- 
selves the closer in that mutual sympathy and confidence 
the basis of which is to know one another better. 


Or all the reported scandals which have marked the 
course of the South African campaign, none has so stirred 
public indignation as the terrible indictment which Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts brought in the Z7mes of Wednesday against 
the administration of the base hospitals. These base 
hospitals—which should be the most perfect section of 
the medical equipment of the Army—are, he charges, 
undermanned and cruelly ill-provided with the stores and 
apparatus necessary for the efficient nursing of the sick 
and wounded. He describes scenes at Bloemfontein wit- 
nessed by himself which surpass in horror the worst of 
those of Scutari in the old days of the Crimean War. To 
these charges Mr. Treves’ answer is no answer; but the 
Government, more fully alive to the gravity of the situa- 
tion, have met the indictment with a promptitude worthy 
of their responsibilities. In the House of Commons on 
Thursday evening Mr. Balfour read despatches from Lord 
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Roberts to the effect that, despite ‘‘a certain amount of 
suffering inevitable” with an abnormal amount of sickness 
‘Sin a place a little larger than an English village,” he 
(Lord Roberts) assured himself so late as Monday last 
that ‘‘all arrangements were working satisfactorily, and 
he had not since heard any complaints.” The nation 
knows how humane a General Lord Roberts is, and trusts 
him. For the present that is all that need be said, pend- 
ing the debate in the House of Commons for which the 
Government wisely made immediate provision. 


WE have repeatedly called attention to the keen compe- 
tition with British traders for the world’s commerce for 
which Germany is preparing. The opening of the Elbe Trove 
Canal last week is a reminder that Germany is leaving no 
step untaken which will result in the swift and cheap 
transition of her products from field and factory to the 
sea-coast. The new canal will give a great stimulus to 
German shipping. It has given jubilation to the Kaiser, 
for it brings nearer his vision of the German Empire asa 
great sea Power. ‘A Kaiser,” said William II., in his 
speech at the opening ceremony, ‘‘can undertake the pro- 
tection of a seaport only when able to protect its flag to 
the furthest corners of the world with his cannon.” If 
the Kaiser thinks that he can wrest our naval as well as 
our commercial supremacy from our grasp it would be as 
well to remind him that to maintain Great Britain’s 
mastery of the seas the British purse is bottomless, and 
that for every ship that Germany lays down the United 
Kingdom can lay down ten. It is only natural that 
Germany is about to raise a strong fleet to protect her 
trade; but British statesmen can never permit the 
German Confederation, or its Russian and French 
neighbours, to dispute a supremacy for which we have 
paid so much blood and treasure. And the Kaiser, being 
a wise man, must know this. 


THE opening of the Central London Railway by the 
Prince of Wales on Wednesday may well prove the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in locomotion in London. No 
metropolis is so notoriously slow as ours in adopting new 
ideas ; the Metropolitan and District Railways have long 
been a disgrace to civilised life. But if, as seems likely, a 
swift, easy, and cleanly means of transit underground by 
electric traction prove successful, then we must be on the 
eve of a vast and beneficial change. The worker in 
London centres will be able to travel rapidly, cheaply, and 
comfortably to and from his home. By various applications 
of electric power he will be lowered seventy feet into the 
bowels of the earth, conveyed through a pure atmosphere 
and in a brilliantly lighted carriage, and raised again to 
the street-level at his destination. Enormous as the cost 
-of the line has been—something approaching /£ 4,000,000 
—its obvious and enormous advantages must ensure the 
success of the scheme. Its failure would be nothing short 
-of a public calamity. 


THE success of the Central London Railway would not 
‘be measured altogether by good dividends. Hard upon it, 
or as quickly as arrangements and construction permitted, 
would follow the abolition of the present grimy, gritty, 
-ear-splitting, nerve-shattering system of steam locomotion. 
To many thousands of workers the daily journey to and 
fro the City by rail is a dread penance. Whoever has 
witnessed the conditions under which the artisan travels, 
herded with his fellows in filthy carriages, must wonder at 
his survival. The capacities of the existing overground 
‘lines are tried to their uttermost. Land is dear and room 
scarce; they say they can do no more, and we allow our 
Board of Trade to remain impotent and indifferent. But 
let it be proved practicable to run electric trains swiftly, 
cheaply, and safely underground, and some of the problems 
that most oppress London will come nearer solution. 
The workman will be able to go further afield to live, and 
the amenities of his locomotion will react on his home. 
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These underground burrowers will search out for him 
newer places to house in. The man of larger means will 
make use of them for his peace of mind and health. The 
effect on the streets also must be wholly beneficial when. 
ever the system is generally extended. -Many persons now 
young will live to tell their children, as a wonder, of a time 
when the streets were impassable with horse drawn vehicles, 
and an army of boys had to be employed in the ineffectual 
attempt to cleanse them of offence. In fact the Central 
London Railway may be considered an important step 
towards a finally clean and salubrious London. 


Tue French have their Navy League, and the members 
of that organisation have recently had expounded to them 
by Captain Honette, the latest plan for the invasion of 
England. We can only suppose that Captain Honette is 
a Joe Miller of exquisite humour, but Captain Vignot, who 
is a serious naval writer, unable to see the joke, replies to 
him in ponderous tones in the A/arine Frangaise, and 
makes the joke the more amusing. Captain Honette has 
been telling the French Navy League that England can be 
invaded by 90,000 men in fishing-boats ! and the men are 
to be clad as fishermen! Captain Vignot, without a smile, 
argues that the thing is only to be done by high-speed 
vessels carrying 1,500 Or 2,000 troops escorted by torpedo- 
boats and submarines. If this be the measure of the 
French Navy League’s notions of a strategic invasion of 
England we may take heart of grace. But there is 
another side of the question which it is worth our while to 
consider. Let us assume that Captain Honette has put 
forward his scheme as a feeler to ascertain what silly stuff 
his hearers will applaud, the fact remains that all French 
naval policy is directed towards an attack upon England, 
while year after year our manceuvres are directed towards 
the policy we should adopt to checkmate that design. 
Probably the gallant and jocular captain has imbibed the 
doctrines of the Yellow Press of Paris, and imagines that 
g0,000 men, disguised as fishermen, and crossing over in 
fishing-boats, are a match for the 400,000 fighting men 
who are still in these tight little islands as merely a land 
force. We can scarcely call upon the battleships of the 
Channel Squadron to sink fishing- boats. 


Apmirat Sir J. E. Erskine will succeed Admiral Sir 
M. Culme-Seymour as Naval Commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth in August next, and as it has been generally 
reported that he has been specially selected by the Queen 
for the command it may be well to explain the invariable 
rule that is observed when the command falls vacant. 
The Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth is constantly 
brought in contact with the Court, and therefore the 
Queen is personally consulted; but Her Majesty always 
acts as becomes a constitutional Sovereign. The Ports- 
mouth command is rightly regarded as the blue ribbon of 
the Service, for the admiral receives #5 a day as pay, 
£4 10s. a day for table money, and #500 a year in lieu 
of servants. The next naval appointment in point of 
status is Devonport, where the table money is £3 a day. 
The Portsmouth Commander-in-Chief, therefore, not 
merely enjoys a high position in consequence of his being 
frequently brought in contact with the Court, but he is 
paid on a sufficiently liberal scale to enable him to be the 
leader of local society. He is provided with a house and 
suitable gardens, a yacht, stables, and the other accessories 
of a great establishment. To attain this lofty position 
certain conditions are indispensable. He must be one of 
the senior admirals ; he must not be too near the retiring 
age; he must be an officer of distinction ; he must have 
had experience as an admiral at sea; his escutcheon must 
be without slur. Provided these conditions are complied 
with, the appointment goes, as a matter of routine, to the 
senior unemployed admiral, and that admiral is Sir J. E. 
Erskine, whose record is such that he could only be passed 
over by the Queen perpetrating a job, which would be 
inconceivably repugnant to her nature. Admiral Erskine 
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will therefore hoist his flag on the grand old Victory in 
August next, but he will not fly his flag for the full period 
of three years, as in August 1902 he will be advanced to 
the rank of Admiral of the Fleet on the retirement, under 
the age clause, of Sir A. Lyons. Even had he not such 
a distinguished record behind him, the very fact that Sir 
J. E. Erskine is eligible for the highest rank in the Navy 
puts out of court any doubt as to his hoisting his flag at 
Portsmouth. 


Tue dock strike is an unhappy example of the lack of 
powers given to the famous Board of Conciliation, which 
was heralded at its birth with a mighty flourish of 
trumpets as if it were going to make strikes impossible. 
Mr. Ben Tillett declares that London shipowners insist on 
treating the dockers as if they were fools, children, or 
criminals, whilst the shipowners retort by terming the 
men incorrigibly lazy. In matters of this character very 
few persons seem to admit that there is an interest much 
higher than that of masters or men—namely, the interest 
of the public weal. The strike and lock-out are relics of 
barbarism, and they usually have the result of driving our 
trade into the arms of our foreign competitors. Parlia- 
ment is severely to blame for not giving ample powers to 
the Board of Conciliation to make arbitration compulsory 
in any dispute between employers and their workmen. 
Until this be done we shall have to face such regrettable 
incidents as this unhappy dock strike, which may prove to 
be a much more serious affair than the Shipping Federa- 
tion realises. 


Tue failure of Mr. B. Lake, solicitor, which was hinted 
a week or two ago in these columns, is now announced. 
The report of the Special Committee of the Incorporated 
Law Society anent the prosecution of defaulting solicitors 
thus makes a timely appearance. The Committee in effect 
makes a large concession to the widely expressed opinion 
that the Society ought to prosecute. It recommends that 
in case of a solicitor’s default one of three steps be taken: 
The first is communication with the Public Prosecutor— 
the most barren formality imaginable. The second is that 
the injured person be supplied with the means of prosecut- 
ing. The third is that, in default of both of these methods, 
the Society itself prosecute. There is nothing more to be 
said if these recommendations are accepted and acted 
upon. They amount to what we said at the outset—the 
Society must prosecute for its own salvation. We are 
glad to see that the useless argument that the Society is 
under no compulsion to prosecute has been dropped. 


THE inquest held in consequence of the Slough disaster 
has not elucidated some details which might have been 
gone into. The evidence of Woodman, the protagonist 
in this tragedy, simply amounted to this: with three sets 
of signals dead against him, he ran past them all. His 
explanation of such a course was that he did not see them; 
as for an explanation of the reason why he did not see them 
he gives none whatever, and the conclusion is ‘ mental 
aberration.” There can be no argument where temporary in- 
Sanity is concerned. But there are side issues left wholly 
untouched at the inquest. How long had Woodman been 
On duty at the time of the accident? Is it, as a general 
tule, safe to entrust an engine-driver of nearly sixty years 
of age with the care of an express train? Is it expedient 
to allow an express train to follow a slow train at an 
interval of only ten minutes, especially at a time when 
traffic is admittedly heavy? It being granted that the 
Particular brakes in use upon the express were in good 
working order, are these brakes the very best procurable ? 
These appear to us to be cardinal points in a case of this 
kind. We await, with no great confidence we admit, 
Colonel Yorke’s report, and particularly the inquiry of the 
Board of Trade. Our Board of Trade is made by Parlia- 


ment a particularly futile body in matters affecting railway 
companies, 
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WE note with considerable satisfaction that the Money- 
lending Bill has been read a second time. The main 
object of the Bill is to vest in the judges large discretionary 
powers of cutting down exorbitant rates of interest in 
money-lending contracts. You may lend at what interest 
you like; it is another question what interest the Court 
will allow you to recover. The supporters of the Bill hold! 
(and rightly hold) that it neither revives the Usury Laws 
nor interferes with the freedom of contract between adults 
in money-lending negotiations. None of the criticisms in 
the debate upon the second reading was of a particularly 
serious order. Mr. Butcher quoted Moses, and Mr. 
Lawson Walton showed his reading by introducing Portia 
upon the scene. Mr. Birrell’s opposition succeeded to 
some extent in that it brought about the withdrawal of 
the Schedule for reconsideration. The Schedule to the 
Bill contains the limits to the rate of interest which may 
be exacted. The whole discussion upon the Bill may be 
roughly summed up as an unwarranted waste of the 
Government time, and, in the light of what was said, the 
Bill might as well have gone through without a word of 
debate. 


JURISPRUDENCE seems to be a favourite subjeet at 
Oxford. The honours list contains no fewer than forty 
names, besides details ; it will soon rival the Mathematical 
Tripos. More interesting as a novelty is the Honours 
School of English Language and Literature; although 
this contains only one first and two seconds among the 
men, it boasts of three women firsts, three seconds, four 
thirds, and a fourth. We hope Oxford will not make the 
mistake which Cambridge has made, and lay too much 
stress on the philological side of English. As a scholastic 
test the Cambridge Modern Languages Tripos is far 
superior, but we should like to see the two combined ; 
Oxford becoming more scholastic, and Cambridge more 
literary. In any case, the new studies, though they can 
never do what classical work does for the student of 
English, may encourage literary tastes in some who 
would otherwise be lost in the deserts of the poll 
degree. 


THE project to which the Headmaster of Eton has this 
week given his support, that all persons in séatu pupillaré 
in secondary schools should be drilled in the use of arms, 
is excellent. The aim of the training, says Dr. Warre, 
should not be so much to qualify the boys to take their 
place in the ranks as privates, although, of course, they 
would have to do this in the beginning, but to give them 
a thorough military instruction, which would aid them. to 
qualify for commissions in the regular or auxiliary forces. 
The first year they would learn manual drill of the most 
thorough kind, and the elementary theory of projectiles. 
The second and third year they would be taught tactics, 
scouting reports, and the usual instruction given to sub- 
altern officers. The Government would, of course, supply 
the cadets with military instructors and the necessary 
accoutrements. It is worth noting that Australia has set 
us an example in enrolling cadet corps at every public and 
grammar school, and it would give a welcome impetus to 
the Volunteer movement in this country were Dr. Warre’s 
idea put into practice. Though our Volunteers, individu- 
ally, are fine fighting material, the standard of the junior 
officers is generally weak and feeble. Perhaps some day 
the War Office may make an attempt to grapple with the 
question of placing at the head of Volunteer regiments 
young, active, and well-trained officers, and so establishing 
the fact once for all that conscription is unnecessary to 
these islands. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, the Duke of Devon- 
shire sketched the provisions of his forthcoming Secondary 
Education Bill. We are not to have a threefold division 
of the Department, it seems; his Grace does not yet feel 
able to decide whether the higher grade board schools 
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are primary or secondary; he did not know how many 
secondary schools would be likely to associate themselves 
with the Board; he thought it a pity to create a 
division merely to do some of the Charity Commissioners’ 
work and a spice of inspection. So we are to have two 
divisions—{1) primary, (2) secondary and technical. Surely 
we have a right to expect a more masterful way of dealing 
with the question ; and at least to ask for a competent 
secretary who shall have nothing to do but to organise 
secondary education. As it is, the officials of the Science 
and Art Department will be taken over in a body to 
Whitehall ; primary education will encroach on the one 
hand, ‘‘science” on the other (the Duke hints that any 
changes made are likely to mean the change of ancient 
studies for ‘‘more modern”), and, there being no one 
responsible for secondary education, the organising will 
be a farce. The local bodies are to be County or Borough 
Councils, with power to subdivide into still more local 
committees ; the income, taxation, and rate not to exceed 
twopence. Of the appointments made—Principal Secre- 
tary Sir G. Kekewich, Assistant-Secretary for secondary 
education Sir W. Abney, with a Sub-Assistant for literary 
education in Mr. Bruce—we have nothing to say, except 
that the one man who commands the confidence of all 
branches of secondary educationalists is omitted—Mr. 
M. E. Sadler. 


ESSENTIALS IN CHINA 


Tue fate of the Legations still hangs in the balances ; 
but whether it be rescue, captivation, or death, their fate 
can in no wise alter the momentous problem with which 
the Great Powers will, before many hours have passed, 
find themselves confronted. What is to be done with 
China? And, more particularly, what is to be done with 
the Chinese Government? The Concert of Europe has 
perpetrated many a crime, and that it might continue to 
call itself by that august title without too obvious irony 
it has caused—caused in that it did not prevent—more 
bloodshed and misery than all the wars of the century 
put together. Yet there is one crime from which even 
the Concert of Europe—or, since America and Japan have 
added their voices, let us rather say there is one crime 
from which the Concert of the Powers will shrink—the 
crime of permitting the Dowager-Empress to continue any 
longer to rule. The Sultan of Turkey may be as vile, 
‘but, whereas he has discreetly restricted himself to the 
murder of his own subjects, the Dowager-Empress has 
laid her bloody hands on the subjects and servants of the 
Great Powers, and has thus reft from them every shadow 
of excuse for winking at her crimes. We do not pause 
to query her complicity. However it may be in the 
Chancelleries, where an attempt may be expected to be 
made to reinstate the Dowager-Empress as the ‘‘ reform” 
least likely to arouse the mutual jealousies of the reformers, 
honest men will have no sort of doubt that she and 
her creatures planned and directed the ‘‘ Boxer” movement 
and the slaughter and pillage accompanying it. If, how- 
ever, any doubt existed as to the complicity of the 
Chinese Government in the atrocities of the last three 
weeks, such facts as the following should set it at rest. 
Take first the very remarkable letter published in the 
North China Herald of May 16 from its native corre- 
spondent at Pekin, who announced the imminence of the 
‘‘ Boxer” rising, predicted its course and incidents exactly 
as we know them, and declared that the Dowager- 
Empress was party to it. Then came the disclosure to 
M. Francois, the Agent or the French Government, by 
the Viceroy of Yunnan of the secret instructions sent him 
from Pekin not to protect the foreigners in his province in 
the event of the populace rising against them. And more 
recently still we have the note received by the Com- 
missioner of Customs at Chifu from the Inspector-General 
(Sir R. Hart) in Pekin, dated June 19, in which it is stated 
that the Foreign Legations had been desired to leave 
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Pekin within twenty-four hours. Such facts as these, 
taken with the wholesale participation of the Imperial 
troops in the attack on the Foreign Settlement at Tien- 
tsin and the firing on the allied fleets by the Taku forts, 
shut us up to the conclusion that, though the formality of 
an ultimatum has not been observed, war has to all in- 
tents and purposes been declared by the Chinese Govern. 
ment on the civilised world. And declared in such 
circumstances of savagery, insolence, and treachery as 
leave the Powers no choice but to destroy the Chinese 
Government as it now is root and branch. What 
Government they shall erect in its place, and what 
securities they shall exact against a recurrence of the 
present troubles, are problems for which we must suppose 
the Powers have already provided a cut and dry solution, 
If they should succeed in erecting at Pekin, or, better still, 
at Nanking, a stable, honest, and progressive Govern. 
ment, strong enough to refuse to lend itself to the 
intrigues of any one of the Powers against the rest, the 
task is achieved; for the treaties and pledges already 
existing would then be amply sufficient to secure the 
Open Door to the trade of the world and the territorial 
integrity of what remains of China. 

But is a stable, honest, and progressive Government at 
Pekin within the range of possibility? That is the 
question of questions. Is it not the fact that no Govern- 
ment at Pekin can be stronger for the purposes of the 
policy common to Britain, America, and Japan than these 
Powers are prepared to make it? And this being so, is it 
not the part of wisdom that Britain should provide against 
the possibility of a state of things arising at Pekin which 
would render the Government there futile for the preserva- 
tion of China whole and open? In the opinion of those 
most competent to judge, this is a contingency for which 
it is imperatively necessary that Britain should be pre- 
pared; and two measures are indicated as calling for 
instant execution. In the first place, the basin of the 
Yangtsze-kiang, England's allotted sphere of interest, 
and, in the undesirable event of partition, her sphere 
of influence, should be clearly defined. In using 
the phrase ‘‘allotted sphere” we do not forget 
that China’s pledge not to alienate any portion of the 
Yangtsze basin to any other Power is as flimsy as Russia’s 
assurances to the United States that she will observe in 
any territory in the Far East that may fall to her the 
policy of the Open Door. Mr. Yerburgh proves that in 
the new National Review. Both require the seal of inter- 
national agreement, and that agreement will be forth- 
coming when, and not until, England makes it clear to the 
world that she will tolerate no trespass north of the West 
River or south of the Yellow River. Let these boundaries 
be unmistakably proclaimed as the potential frontiers of a 
Great Power, and straightway the encroachments of 
Russia from the north and of France from the south will 
cease. Andon no other terms; for wherever the line be 
drawn between Russia and China—China alone and un- 
supported—the stronger Power will, as by a law of nature, 
absorb the weaker. But something more is required, if 
the Yangtsze basin is to be preserved from the anarchy 
which has overtaken Chi-li, and maintained as an open 
market for Britain and the world, than Britain’s bare ear- 
marking of that region. In the first place the Viceroys, 
both of whom have shown themselves well disposed, 
must be held personally responsible for the maintenance 
of peace and order, as M. Delcas-é has made the 
Viceroy of Yunnan responsible, and must be assured 
that in the execution of this task they will receive all 
necessary material support from Britain. In the second 
place an efficient gunboat patrol from Shanghai to Ichang 
should replace the present fleet of cockle-shells, and at 
Hankow a military or armed police post should be erected, 
on the precedent established by Russia. There is a third 
measure, the connection by railway between the Valley of 
the Yangtsze above Ichang with Burmah, thus securing 
easy and rapid access from India, much as the Uganda 
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Railway when completed will afford easy and rapid access _ So aloof, so unassailable, 
from India to the Valley of the Nile in the event of our So independent of the tailor, 





losing temporary control of the Mediterranean. These - a to Sir Wilfrid ; 
measures and the earnest they afford to the world of China pete iene 
that Great Britain is resolved to play her part in the From the common-place. 
opening up of the Far East to civilisation without territorial ~ 
aggrandisement will secure, as nothing else will secure, V 
the preservation of the sole remaining great market of the Well, dear Lord Salisbury, 
| world to the free commerce of all nations. My principal business with you just now 
| But how is the British Government to be supplied with 7 to tall China. : 
hoa , owards a solution of China 
the mandate requisite in a democratic country such as I have myself made two able contributions : 
ours, and not alone the mandate but the nerve to execute ‘Phe first of them is understood : 
| it? Nerve and pluck can come only from the electorate. To have sent Kwang-Tsu into fits of laughter, 
; And from the electorate only if and when fully instructed And to have provoked him to the remark : 
upon the essentials. This is the work before the new “I perceive that at least one devil of a foreigner 
| China League, whose formation is one of the few hopeful Really knows what old women are !” 
| features in the Far Eastern situation. But one word of While my second effort _ 
| warning. If the China League wishes to instruct and ae Tze-hsi to such a pitch of fury 
guide public opinion as it can and should do, it must bee ranean quae 
descend from pious aspirations to a definite and de- To the son sl A owe 
, cisive policy and its _members must be prepared to And there slay three thin but otherwise blameless minor poets, 
| ignore the Party whip should occasion demand it. Whose heads he immediately carried to his august mistress, 
Otherwise they are merely beating the air and plough- With the assurance that one of them had been mine, 
ing the sands. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in his speech Though, being somewhat short-sighted, 
' at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on Wednesday indi- He could not say ' 
cated another hopeful feature in the situation. He Which. 
welcomed the participation of the United States and V 
: Japan, not alone in the police work immediately before Whereupon Tze-hsi yelled, 
us at Pekin, but also in the greater work which will «On with the Boxing-match, 
arise on the morrow; and their participation on lines of Let joy be unconfined ”— 
policy identical with our own. Mr. McKinley’s re-election Thinking, poor woman, 
is now, we may hope, as sure as anything can be in that That she was quoting Byron. 
; greatest of all gambles—an American Presidential election. VI 
‘ And the re-elected Mr. McKinley, disembarrassed from Now, ney dear Leod Selichery, 
. the preoccupations of political campaigning, will, unless Tye Emperor and his Aunt— 
s we are much mistaken, prove to be quite another anda particularly his Aunt— 
é different President to the Mr. McKinley who has for these Are a queer crowd 
? months past been the political Laodicean of Anglo-Saxon And may for aught I know to the contrary 
“ politics. With Britain, America, and Japan harnessed to Bea sort of celestial Jorkins and Spenlow, 
: the car of the Open Door in all China, and the Territorial And therefore very difficult to handle withal ; 
4 Integrity of China south of the great wall, there will be no But in dealing with China, my lord, 
: occasion to despair. You have two other persons to handle 
e Who can give many points in the matter of difficulty 
s Even to the Emperor and his Aunt. 
n TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR — two _ persons, my lord, 
e yourse 
5 , And the Russian Bear. 
‘ My dear Lord Salisbury, VII 
: I have taken And first as to yourself : 
: Quite a fancy The question of questions is, 
. To you ; } Have you got a policy in China 
S And, broadly speaking, Or have you not? 
a 1am bound to say Because if you have not 
of That inmy judgment ae You had better get one at once. 
I! Yours is a distinctly enviable position. I dare say you can easily make one, 
ye But in any case a policy you must have : 
- II Formulate it forthwith, 
., Who is there that shall shine Fashion it in strict accordance with the dignity and responsibilities | 
if When you are about, of “ this great Empire,” ' 
My noble friend ? Nail it up on the doors of all the Chancelleries, 
y Are you not Prime Minister of England, And stick to it 
0 Her Majesty’s Foreign Secretary, Come what may. 
t- Cock of the walk, VIII 
Sy And master even of Chamberlain and Barton ? 
i, Are you not the uncle of the Balfours, Now as - the Bear: 
e And the father of Lord Hugh Cecil ? Be kind to him 
e Do you not call people “black men” when you want to? (Bears, — know, are rather fond of buns), 
d Do you not wear your overcoats in a manner calculated to make prverwi magsy ns ies ke j ia 
1 the angels (not to say the tailors) weep? Assist him in his well-meant endeavours to make it warm for the , 
, Do you not say whatever you please at Lord Mayors’ banquets? Boxers, . 
ie And, more than all, Let him have several good bites at them, 
¢ Do - not keep the restraining, sacrilegious hand of Sir Wilfrid gaa him in all good works ; 
a Law ’ 
d, Off aaecueene beer? Take care that he neither over-works nor over-eats himself, 
d And, especially, look to it 
of III That he doesn’t make a meal 
Ah, most noble Marquis, Off 
. Yours is indeed a lofty job ; You! 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
At the Seat of War 


Wuart little authentic news has come through has con- 
cerned De Wet's harassing attacks on our line of com- 
munications in the difficult country in the east of the 
Orange River Colony. Only on June 25 did Lord Roberts 
report on mishaps suffered by the British so long ago as 
June 2. On that day De Wet surrounded and captured 
near Heilbron a convoy of 50 waggons and 160 High- 
landers ; and on the 7th he again compelled the surrender 
of the 4th Derbyshires and a party of Imperial Yeomanry 
(probably 600 men in all), after inflicting aloss of 35 killed 
and 111 wounded. To counterbalance these successes of 
the enemy many attacks have been repulsed with loss to 
them, and De Wet’s men are deserting him daily. Lord 
Roberts hints at an impending combination to finally deal 
with this troublesome body, instigated directly by the 
fugitive Steyn. 

From the real centre of the struggle beyond Pretoria 
only rumours come through, and doubtless the silence 
precedes one of those crushing blows to which Lord 
Roberts has accustomed us. De Botha, the leader in 
command of the enemy there, is said to be anxious to 
‘conclude peace, being convinced of the hopelessness of 
further resistance. Probably stipulations of Mr. Kruger 
as to his personal fate retard this desired end. 

The outbreak in the corner of Cape Colony has finally 
been suppressed, De Villiers surrendering to Sir C. Warren 
on June 20 with his force and munitions. 

Perhaps the best news that has come through this 
week is that contained in Lord Roberts’ despatch of 
Thursday, in which he says: “‘ Yesterday was a record 
market day in Pretoria, farmers from the neighbourhood 
having come in large numbers to sell their produce.” 


Kumasi 


This is a day of sieges abroad and suspense at home. 
That is the price the nation pays for the temerity of its 
sons in acquiring power and dominion out of all proportion 
to their numbers. The alarmist rumours from Ashanti 
must not be taken too literally. Whites on that coast live 
in a constant state of fever and alarm, and owing to the 
paucity of communications are probably worse informed 
as to what is passing within ten miles of them than are we 
at home. The statement that Sir F. M. Hodgson, the 
Governor at Kumasi, could hold out till June 20 must be 
read in connection with Mr. Chamberlain’s definite state- 
ment to Parliament before the recess, that the garrison 
was provisioned for three months from that time. In 
well informed quarters it is not thought possible that 
Kumasi can be taken by storm, and as the despatch of 
troops inured to the climate proceeds apace, the relief may 
be confidently hoped to be only a matter of time. The 
one disquieting circumstance is the exceedingly heavy 
rains, which tend to convert the whole country into an 
almost impassable swamp. Until the waters abate and 
communication becomes possible to troops, the Governor 
will be thrown back on his own resources. We must 
therefore possess our souls in patience, confident in his 
powers of defence and skill. 


A Golden Bridge 


The record of the Australian delegates is becoming 
unfortunate. Mr. Dickson forsook his colleagues, and was 
boycotted; Mr. Kingston was unseated in his absence ; 
Mr. Deakin is recalled ; and, finally, the New South Wales 
Government has been cavilling at Mr. Barton’s personal 
expenditure as excessive. The objection seems peculiarly 
ungracious, as, owing to the reluctance of the Premiers 
to repudiate the delegates’ mistaken tactics, Mr. Barton 
was delayed in London many weeks longer than had been 
expected. It is best sometimes to build a golden bridge 
for one’s delegates. As to the fate of the Bill in the 
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House of Lords, it must not be forgotten that the Con. 
stitution of the Empire, and the duties of Ministers there. 
unto, are better understood and respected Ja-haut than 
in the Lower House. Yet, as the effect of the measure 
now is understood to be that the Prerogative is practically 
secured, it may possibly be considered wiser to say no 
more about it. 


An Old Problem—and a New Bluebook 


Canada came boldly to the Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce of the Empire assembled in the Fishmongers’ 
Hall this week with dreams of an Empire knit together by 
tariff preferences. She has given British manufacturers a 
335 per cent. preference in her tariff, and she begged the 
British manufacturer to believe that only by reciprocating 
and adopting ‘‘a commercial policy based upon the prin- 
ciple of mutual benefit” could the Empire endure in the 
face of a protectionist world. But Manchester, true to its 
first love of fifty years ago, would have none of it; free 
trade and no truckle with the Evil One—so said its 
Chamber of Commerce ; and in the end the Congress fell 
back upon the unfailing expedient of the distressed states- 
man—a Royal Commission. Lord Salisbury is to be 
asked to appoint a Royal Commission representative of 
the whole Empire to thrash the problem out. No doubt 
he will appoint it, and what then? Well, another blue- 
book to collect dust upon our shelves. 


Other Problems 


As though to emphasise this abandonment, for the time 
being at least, of this Canadian idea of a ‘mutual 
benefit ” tariff for the Empire, the Canadian delegates 
also dropped from their Defence of the Empire resolution 
the proposal for an ad valorem on importations from 
foreign countries, in order that an Imperial defence fund 
might thereby be created. All the more significant on 
this account was the general recognition by the Canadian 
and other Colonial delegates (a French-Canadian delegate, 
however, dissenting) of the obligation now laid upon the 
Colonies to contribute towards the Imperial Army and 
Navy, under conditions. What that contribution and 
what those conditions should be the Congress is to beg 
Lord Salisbury to help us to decide by an Imperial Con- 
ference. On another Imperial problem the Congress left the 
region of inquiry and Royal Commissions and went in boldly 
for constructive statesmanship. On the motion of the 
Toronto Board of Trade it declared for ‘‘ the formation at an 
early date of an Imperial Consultative Council of repre- 
sentatives of the Mother-land and the Colonies.” A 
second India Council, we presume ; not, we hope, to share 
the fate of that distinguished body. Most remarkable, 
perhaps, of all the discussions was that on the sugar 
bounties. It might have made even Lord Salisbury’s ears 
tingle to hear what some of his faithful followers from the 
House of Commons and the North had to say on the 
British Government's ineffectual handling of this problem. 
In the end the Congress—Canada emphatically adding 
her voice and vote—called upon Her Majesty’s Ministers 
to ‘‘enter as soon as practicable into a convention with 
Austria, Germany and other Powers who have expressed 
their willingness to abolish bounties, such convention to 
contain a penal clause prohibiting the entry of bounty-fed 
sugar into the territories of the contracting Powers.” 


OVERHEARD AT LORD'S, 
Friday, June 22, 1900. 


Britisher (viewing match, West Indians v. M.C.C.). Of course 
they’re all Mahomedans, ain’t they ? 

West Indian. No! not much ! 

Britisher. Well, ain’t they very strict? 

West Indian. Ahem ! How? 


(Britisher left cogitating.) THE WEST INDIAN. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS 


THE UNLICENSED JOURNALIST—NATIONALISM 
AND POLITICAL ANGLOPHOBIA 


Paris: June 28 


A PRESS law seems at the present day something like an ana- 
chronism ; but the liberty of the Press in France has degenerated 
into license to such an extent that it is only remarkable that some 
step to restrain it has not been taken ere now. French journalism 
isa thing fer se, and the average French journalist, with all his 
ability, is not a thing of beauty. Dishonest, prejudiced, and unfair 
as he may be, however, he can usually write—there are brilliant 
exceptions to this rule, too, by the way—and this is really very 
much the explanation of the extraordinary amount of what seems 
to an Englishman the mere printed garbage which is daily 
swallowed with avidity by the Parisian public. A Frenchman 
does not turn to his paper so much for news—he is too well aware, 
from bitter experience, that what he reads to-day may not unlikely 
be contradicted to-morrow—as for a little light reading ; as long 
as a paragraph is wittily turned, it serves its purpose; and if a 
good dose of malignity is added, so much the better. “Well, you 
know, the style is good, and—it’s amusing” has more than once been 
thereply to my question as to how such and such a man of intelligence 
could bring himself to subscribe to such and such a journal. The 
form, harmless enough usually, of the duel acts to a certain extent 
in restraint of journalistic brutality towards individuals—there is 
always the chance that your adversary may accidentally hurt, or 
even kill one, a result which, in most cases, he would be the first 
to deplore ; but there is a class of citizens equally entitled to social 
rights which has hitherto, by virtue of its position, had to suffer 
in silence. The most respected men in France belong to the 
magistracy, and yet every wretched whipper-snapper who has 
money enough to obtain himself the “de quoi écrire” at a café 
has been at liberty to insult and defame, with impunity, judges 
and lower officials of unimpeachable integrity, many of them of 
the highest distinction. Not only so, the Head of the State him- 
self has been a favourite butt of calumny and injury. He has 
to endure as patiently as he may a campaign of reckless and lying 
abuse which has no parallel that I know of, except in the columns 
of the lowest representatives of the Irish Nationalist Press. It is 
fair to bear this in mind when one is disposed to criticise 
adversely the action of the French Courts in dealing with insults 
addressed to foreign potentates. The Bill introduced in the 
Senate on Tuesday week, therefore, by M. Joseph Fabre has been 
welcomed by all decent people. It provides for criminal pro- 
ceedings against calumniators of the President, and, in addition, 
gives functionaries generally right of redress by way of damages 
in the civil courts. One would think this a harmless enough 
measure ; but to hear the outcry of a certain portion of the Press, 
one would imagine a tyranny worse than Nero’s is about to be 
imposed upon a lamblike set of innocents. Piteous, indeed, are 
the howls of the Rocheforts, the Cassagnacs, the Millevoyes, e/ 
hoc genus omne. The more respectable organs are in sympathy— 
their withers are unwrung, for legitimate comment and everything 
except personal slander are untouched. Whence then the cry, 
“The liberty of the Press in danger”? 

Great as are the functions of the Parisian Town Council it is 
evident that the municipal mind is much the same in all countries. 
The Nationalist majority therefore resolved to celebrate their 
triumph in the twofold way of holding a banquet for themselves 
and their friends, which resulted in a very rowdy performance at 
the Salle Wagram (beginning in a wholesale breaking of crockery, 
and terminating in a free fight with so-called Anarchists, in the 
course of which one combatant was wounded by a revolver-shot) ; 
and secondly, of entertaining Colonel Marchand, of Fashoda fame, 
at the long-talked-of public reception at the Hotel de Ville. This 
is, of course, only a palpable subterfuge for a political demonstra- 
tion directed as much against England as against the Government. 
As I mentioned in a previous letter, it was quite certain that any 
Such demonstration would be prevented ; and this time it is the 
Minister of Marine who appears as deus ex machind, with the 
declaration that an officer on active service is debarred from taking 
part in a political manifestation. As a matter of fact, Colonel 
Marchand is employed daily at the Quai Voltaire in the history of 
his great expedition, which none of the subsequent events can 
render anything but creditable to him personally. It is incon- 
Ceivable that a soldier who has come through so many perils in 
the performance of a patriotic duty can feel anything but contempt 
for such belated endeavours to make a stalking-horse of him. The 
Nationalists, however, don’t stick at trifles ; they talk of holding 
the reception without the gallant Colonel! “Hamlet” without 
Hamlet once more ! 
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It is a great mistake to suppose that the perfectly civil attitude 
of the Parisian populace towards individuals, which I have re- 
peatedly referred to, indicates any alteration in the political Anglo- 
phobia, which is as rampant as ever, and crops up at every turn ; 
nay, melancholy as it may appear, there is even a disposition in 
some quarters to contemplate without much dissatisfaction the possi- 
bility of disaster to Admiral Seymour’s small relief force in China, 
because it embraces so large a proportion of English marines and 
is commanded by an English officer. The French are ungenerous 
political opponents. While all our South African disasters have 
been rejoiced over and magnified, no account has been taken of 
the enormous difficulties which have been overcome, and the 
extraordinary advantages possessed by the enemy in defensive 
positions and security of communications. None but the most 
sordid motives for the war are admitted, and the righteousness. of 
the Boers has become axiomatic. Ignorance has perhaps some- 
thing to do with it. Political gecgraphy is not widely cultivated 
in France; and even so brilliant and talented a writer as M. 
Jean Carrére, who has gone to the Cape on a mission for the 
Matin, expresses his astonishment at not finding there something 
like North America! Probably he expects to find another Swiss 
Republic in the Orange River Colony, and a miniature France in 
the Transvaal. 

Exposition “tickets” are being sold at 45 centimes to-night on 
the Boulevard, showing a heavy unloading by speculators owing 
to unfavourable admission returns. 

The Russian Movoe Vremya recently remarked that, little as 
they knew of the English, the English probably knew less of the 
Russians, and the truth of this is forcibly impressed upon one 
by a visit to the Russian sections of the Exposition. How many 
Englishmen could indicate, even approximately, the course of the 
Great Trans-Siberian Railway? Yet it is one of the most im- 
portant undertakings in the world, fraught with consequences no 
man can foresee. Here, in the splendid pavilion of Russian Asia, 
you may study at your ease the endless details and difficulties of 
this marvellous work, and form some remote conception of the 
power and enterprise of the State with which, some way or 
other—friendly or the reverse—we shall one day have to count: 
The commercial and industrial and, it may be added, the artistic 
development of Russia is, indeed, to me, and I doubt not to many 
others equally ignorant, one of the surprises of the Exposition. 


THE ECLIPSE OF POETRY 


BELOVED ART! beneath thy wings I creep, 
Worn with a world where thou canst be decried ; 
Thou, too, my Beautiful, art thrust aside 
Where dreams and shadows vague oblivion keep. 
Here thou dost sit—thy shame is glorified, 
Thy grief a queen’s. Thy tears, if thou shouldst weep, 
Were pearls which in life’s acid we would steep, 
Making it precious ; but thou sitt’st in pride. 
Dost thou recall how once thy leaf of bay 
Outweighed the proudest plaudits of mankind? 
Dost thou remember still thine ancient sway, 
Though now the world seems to thy beauty blind? 
Or dost thou dream of that more glorious day 
When thou thy larger sovereignty shalt find? 
By Ada Foster Alden, in the '' Century.’ 
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FINANCE 
OUR STAKE IN THE FAR EAST 


Ir at this time of day there were individuals in existence 
who doubted the necessity for maintaining our position in 
the Far East, they might be convinced on glancing at the 
statistics showing the relative importance of our trade 
with China. Ina sense, our great stake in the Empire is 
a reason for the absence of alatm among investors, for 
that stake is so importaat that it should not admit of our 
Government adopting an uncertain attitude. We were 
reminded in the House of Commons the other evening 
that of the total tonnage of all shipping entered and 
cleared at Yangtsze-Kiang ports last year, the British 
percentage was as high as 61, and that, of the remaining 
39 per cent., only 12 per cent. represented the tonnage of 
other foreign nations. We may supplement these figures 
by others dealing with the trade for the past few years. The 
following comparative table will show at a glance the 
progress that has been made in Chinese trade during the 
decade : 


Net Imports. Net Exports. Total Trade. 

H, taels. H. taels. H. taels. 
1899......... 264,748,456 195,784,832 460, 533,288 
PD ois issene 209,579,334 159,037,149 368,616,483 
1895......... 171,696,715 143,293,211 314,989,926 
EE vhavenes 127,093,481 87,144 480 214,237,961 


Here, then, we have, in the course of a decade, an increase 
in Chinese trade of considerably over 100 per cent. This 
doubling of the trade of the Empire is attributed very 
largely to the opening up of the country by means of new 
treaty ports and railways. Trade has sprung up with 
amazing rapidity where a few years ago it was stagnant, 
and the effect upon the exports especially has been most 
striking. There can be no doubt, say the authorities, that 
with the new railway schemes carried into effect the total 
trade of China will again double within a very few years. 
That is a most important point to note, for, as we shall 
show presently, our proportion of the trade is so enormous 
that, if we continue to hold our own on the increase, our 
stake in China will be immense. Those securities which 
depend upon the Customs revenue of the country must 
find their position improved enormously. The following 
figures show the progress that is being made by that 
revenue : 


H, taels H. taels 
1899 ... 26,661,000 1895 ... 21,385,389 
1808 ... 22,503,000 1890 ... 21,996,000 


The further opening up of the country will, therefore, 
imply that the security of the Customs is so greatly im- 
proved in value that Chinese issues of the kind must find 
greatly improved favour with investors. It is certain, in 
fact, that the credit of the country will increase, and with 
it, of course, the capital value of existing securities will 
be advanced. We suggested that the stake of the United 
Kingdom in the Empire was strikingly illustrated by the 
trade figures. Below we give the total trade of this 
country with China for last year, and contrast it with that 
of our commercial rivals : 


H., taels H. taels 


Great Britain 54,123,662 Other European 
countries (ex- 
Ilong Kong 189,941,766 cluding Russia) 46,935,904 
United States 43,974,460 
British India 33,642,712 Japan 53,147,889 


A glance at these figures will convince the most casual 
observer that our interests in China are of the greatest 
importance. The Hong Kong figures, representing for- 
warding trade, obscure in some measure our true position 
by including so large a portion of Great Britain’s com- 
merce, but it will be seen that the total trade of the British 
Empire is greatly more than double that of all our rivals 
put together, if we do not include Russia. Roughly 
speaking, then, the British trade figures above represent 
an amount of nearly £45,000,000. The Russian figures 
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are not so readily available, or, for that matter, particu. 
larly reliable; but they do not materially affect the 
calculation. 

The Chinese situation has had a somewhat serious 
effect upon Stock Exchange prices, an effect probably out 
of due proportion to its importance. Politically speaking, 
say the market operators, any struggle can have but one 
result, and that the extension of European influence in the 
country. It is certain that any conflict with the Powers 
can only result in greater foreign enterprise. But coming 
at an inopportune moment, as much for the money markets 
as anything else, a generally weak tone has been en- 
gendered on the various Bourses. Were the situation 
really dangerous as to probable outcome, the effect upon 
Chinese securities would naturally be very marked. That 
these have been comparatively well maintained through- 
out this eventful month is the best proof that the 
general uneasiness is partly due to unsoundness in other 
respects on the Bourses. Declines there have been, of 
course, but nothing like the declines that would have 
taken place had grave danger been anticipated. It might 
have been thought that the new exploration and mining 
securities, which are in many cases little more than 
rubbish, would have been marked down generously, 
Even these securities, however, have not given way 
materially. It is true that the market in them is very 
limited, and that had there been pressure to sell the effects 
would have been very noteworthy; but the steadiness of 
the quotations has been the best proof that the public 
have gauged the Chinese troubles at their true worth. A 
glance at the following table will show how prices com- 
pare to-day with those ruling at the end of last month, 
and will bear out our contention : 


May 31 June 30 Fall 
Anglo-French Syndicate... 2 nee 1} i 
London and China ... dock 1} ise 1} } 
Pekin Syndicate se a 8 ave 8 -- 
— Founders -~- —— ane So ~— —_ 
Shansi Syndicate... o> 7, dis. ... 7 dis. ... — 
Sun Syndicate et son 4 pm. o.. par \ 
Yangtsze Valley eee ons 1} ene I } 


Thus it will be seen that this section—most affected by 
immediate trouble, and most liable to a ‘‘slump”—has 
kept up remarkably well where there has been anything 
in the shape of strong influences behind it. The truth 
is, as we have pointed out, that the market has argued 
that ultimately the trouble must be to the great advantage 
of companies trading in China. Nor, if we look at the 
securities of some real value, do we find anything else 
than ground for satisfaction. The declines are not really 
serious, nor for that matter should they be. The following 
table embraces Government and banking securities. The 
latter will benefit from the trouble just as will the industrial 
companies. In the case of most of the Government issues 
and kindred descriptions, the security is absolutely free 
from any influences likely to be detrimental. The loans 
known here are secured upon the Imperial Maritime 
Customs under European control, unaffected by the caprice 
of the Chinese Government, and after this trouble the 
security may possibly be enhanced by the opening up of 
further treaty ports, and the further expansion of trade 
due to the railway developments in the country. There 
is, of course, the railway loan of 1899, which has the 
ordinary guarantee of the Government and the lien on 
the railways as the security, but in the circumstances not 
even this loan is in a very unsatisfactory position. 
The following table will show the extent of the decline 
which has taken place during the month : 


May 31 June30 Fall 
Seven per cent. Silver Loan 1894 08 95 97 I 
Six per cent. Gold Loan 1895... a 104 104 — 
Five per cent. Gold Loan 1896 ... ce 97 94 3 
Four and one-half per cent. 1898 iw 81 78 3 
Five per cent. Railway Loan... rae 90 86 4 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank ose 58 54 4 
Chartered Bank of India and China... 36 35 I 


Investors may very well take advantage of the present 
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depression to pick up securities that, in a few years’ time, 
must have a greatly increased value considering the high 
interest yield that attaches to them. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Foreigners 


THE condition of affairs on the Berlin Bourse gives rise to con- 
siderable anxiety. Undoubtedly the speculative position has 
peen overdone, and the possibility of political complications causes 
great uneasiness. To our mind, the worst danger arises from the 
position of the banks, which are implicated in the speculative 
fever to a far larger extent than we are accustomed to in this 
country. Berlin, in fact, threatens to be a danger to the Stock 
markets for some time to come. In a lesser degree industrial 
over-speculation has rendered Paris dangerous, but Berlin is by 
far the worst factor. 

Looking at the individual securities a certain amount of interest 
attaches to the copper shares. The general warning which we 
gssued months ago has been followed by a steady decline, and 
those who sold their Utahs, Avinos, Bostons, Caledonians, and 
such like rubbish on our urgent recommendation have no need to 
complain. In spite of the strenuous efforts of the American 
group, the copper position must give way bodily once trade 
slackens further, and the collapse may be fraught with dangerous 
consequences. Tintos are quite a field apart, and it is impossible 
to say that the rise is over. The best proof of the independent 
position is the fact that the recent strike made so little difference. 
There have been a large number of small “ bears” in the market 
for a long time, and the French operators can utilise these for 
the purpose of hoisting up prices whenever they choose. Hence, 
Tintos must not be taken as a criterion of the position of copper 
shares generally, and even Tintos must decline sooner or later. 

Spanish Fours offer one of the most interesting market pro- 
blems of the moment. There has been a big rise, it is true, but 
with the new loan ahead, the preliminary arrangements having 
‘een completed, it is likely that the price may be put yet higher to 
aid the issue. Then, too, we have the fact that the taxing or 
reduction of the coupon has been repudiated for the time being. 
Further, here again is a very large “ bear” account, and on any 
little effort the leading groups can put up the price very easily by 
forcing repurchases. The position of Spanish will get more dan- 
gerous a little later, but for the present it is scarcely likely to fall. 
We refer to Chinese issues in another place, and for the rest the 
only matters of interest are Brazilians and the Argentine section. 
It is satisfactory to know that the Cordoba Provincial Debt settle- 
ment will shortly be completed, and that at last the municipality 
of Rosario is inclined to treat its nine-year-old default seriously. 
That Rosario will come to terms honestly we still, however, decline 
‘to believe until we see it. But as Argentina wishes for a new loan, 
the high price of the Government issues will be retained until it 
is floated, and it is likely that pressure will be brought to bear 
upon Rosario, Cordoba, and Santa Fé, the three municipalities 
which have treated their creditors with such effrontery. 

As regards Brazilians, the continued rise in exchange must 
not be ignored, and especially among the Brazilian railways 
bargains may be picked up. We propose to deal with this matter 
at some length next week ; but the investor will not be far wrong 
in discussing the situation with his broker. 


Westralians 


Westralian mining shares have fully justified the attitude 
adopted by us when the feeling of consternation was at its height. 
Holders who have refused to play the game of the “ bears” have 
their reward in better prices. But there is danger that the rise 
may be overdone. The public must not be deceived by the talk 
of Colonial buying. Colonial purchasers have been noticeable, 
but they are all on behalf of operators who had sold “ short,” as 
the Americans term it. In fact, “bear” closing has been the one 
characteristic of markets during the week. There is still a 
Struggle before the market, and it is one in which big operators 
are now engaged on either side. What degree of success will be 
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achieved it is impossible to say, but a further sharp rise is not a 
reasonable certainty, as some would have us believe. 

Unfortunately there are not many indications of better methods 
being employed. It is too easy to point to great properties the 
officials of which are notoriously corrupt. A few boards of directors 
may have been frightened into action, but it will take many dis- 
missals in the fields, and much rearrangement of method, before’ 
the public can feel confident. On merits, however, there are 
many mining shares which can safely be bought, especially on any. 
reaction. As the sulphide ores are treated with greater success 
—and the public must not forget that this sulphide problem is 
grossly exaggerated, and that the only question is how much 
known processes can be improved—we shall have increasing 
attention drawn to Westralia. Gross bungling of management 
methods, sheer incapacity both here and in Westralia, have been 
the rule, but in spite of it, Westralia must keep to the front, for 
the fields are too good to be ruined. 

It is true that nearly all the mines have been affected at one 
time or another by bad management and inefficient working on: 
the part of various officials. We have the Lake View, Asso- 
ciated, Ivanhoe, Kalgurli, and Sons of Gwalia, to mention a few 
at random, that have caused at one time or another some anxiety 
to their proprietors. Indeed, very few mines have’ escaped 
bungling tactics,and many have submitted to even worse treat- 
ment. It will take a long time, for instance, before Associated is 
put into proper working order, and even Lake View and Ivanhoe 
have been seriously affected. The Great Boulder is probably as 
hopeful as any great mines of the steady-going order. Hannan’s 
Brownhill, thanks to the new discoveries last year, should do 
well, and we have the company’s assurance that developments at 
depth are good. On the other hand, the property is somewhat 
“patchy.” The Boulder Perseverance is a promising property 
and may be the biggest producer in Westralia. Kalgurli is hopeful; 
and an increasing yield may be looked for. All these are pro- 
perties worth backing, and among the more hopeful speculative 
properties we may mention Cosmopolitans, Bellevues, and Asso- 
ciated Northern Blocks. 


Kaffirs 


The set-back in the Kaffir Market affords investors a good 
opportunity for coming in at a remunerative level. There may not 
be much inducement in investing in most of the shares of the big 
producing companies, for their intrinsic value can be gauged to a 
nicety, and it would only require a very few days of active markets, 
to place them at a prohibitive level. The shares which offer most 
inducements are the land and finance group, and some of the 
partially developed deep levels. Owing to the importance of the 
holdings, the high-priced Rand Mine shares are in reality cheap, 
and East Rands and some of the Barnato shares offer inducements. 
The Chartered position, too, is much better than it was, but the 
same cannot be said for Rhodesians generally. 

As regards the market as a whole, the position is thoroughly 
healthy and the account open very small. It will, however, need 
some decided effort to bring about a rally, and that may not be 
forthcoming until the natives are back and the mines are in full 
working order. There is, however, the probability that as the 
mining population returns to the field all the speculative possi- 
bilities will be quickly seized upon. While the date of the advance 
is quite uncertain, there is little doubt that meanwhile there will 
be no decline to speak of. 


Silver Securities 


The recent speculation in silver, which may easily have been 
overdone if the Chinese bother come to a speedy end, is suffi- 
cient to draw attention to the leading Mexican railway securities. 
Mexican First Preference should do well, as, owing to the rise in 
silver and the more remunerative traffic ratio now that stone for 
the Vera Cruz harbour works has no longer to be carried, the 
results should show an improvement. The price is a long way 
below the best of last year, and there may easily be a gain of 
some points. As the Mexican National will be wanting more 
capital, there is scarcely so much inducement to purchase 
securities of that road, and of the large traffic increases very little 
has been saved owing to increased outlay. Mexican Central 
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securities may possibly become the chief gambling factor, for it 
seems likely that the company will this year earn, even if they do 
not pay, the full 3 per cent. on the First Incomes. At the present 
price, then, there is a chance of improvement, but possibly the 
public would be better advised in looking at the security imme- 
diately before the First Incomes—that is, the Four per Cent. Gold 
Bonds, which at the present yield return 5 per cent. These are 
now mostly split into “ A” and “B” debentures, the latter stand- 
ing at 70 and returning about 53 per cent. This is the security 
which ought to advance now that a good margin is being built up 
behind it. 
_ Argentine Rails 


In taking into consideration the prospects for Argentine Rails, 
we must not ignore the fact that the gold premium is not so 
favourable to the companies as was the case at this time last year. 
Nevertheless, the various roads continue to do wonderfully well ; 
and, as they have suffered from severe floods and delay in moving 
crops, the gains are the more pleasing. The chief published 
traffic increases for the fifty-one weeks of the year, to date, are as 
follows : Great Southern, £219,000; B.A. Pacific, £70,500; and 
B.A. Western, £66,500 ; and for twenty-five weeks of published 
traffics the chief increases are B.A. Rosario, £43,500, and Central 
Argentine, £31,000. The maize exports, and the considerable 
amount of wheat which has yet to come down, are very satisfactory 
points to consider; and as the scare in regard to loss of live- 
stock was much overdone, the possibilities of improvement in 
market values are considerable. Much of the recent depression 
in Argentine rails has been due to the liquidation of certain weak 
accounts, and that liquidation is now practically completed. 


Company Reform 


The introduction of the Bill intended to effect a certain degree 
of cleanliness in the Augean stables of the City was long deferred, 
and now that it has passed its second reading and is handed 
over to the mercies of a Standing Committee its position is by no 
means certain. There are those who think that its chances of 
passing into law during the present session are very remote. Should 
this view prove correct, the credit of the Government must be very 
seriously affected. It is true that this Bill is only a small step in 
the direction of company reform, for not until official audit and 
valuation are necessary for all new British ventures appealing to 
the public, and not until our criminal law provisions are widened 
considerably to meet such scandals as Press corruption, can we 
be considered to have undertaken reform seriously. It is only a 
small step then, but it is a step in the right direction. Mr. Bryce 
hit the nail on the head when he stated that many of the public 
who were deceived were devoid of legal advice, or had not the advice 
of a stockbroker. The Bill only gives the minimum of the safe- 
guards demanded by any who have the interests of commercial 
morality at heart. A good deal of nonsense has been talked about 
the effects of the Bill in frightening honest directors. That is 
highly improbable, for to quote Mr. Bryce again, it is difficult “to 
point to cases where an honest man had ever suffered at the hands 
of the Court.” What the Bill does is to aid the judges to a very 
slight degree, and to provide a few safeguards. The fierceness of 
the opposition encountered shows how powerful and widespread 
are the influences that have to be overcome. 


Notes and News 

The Lord Chancellor’s new measure, whereby the bulk of the Colonial 
stocks will come into the sphere of Trustee securities, will be wel- 
comed, for many of our Colonies deserve consideration in this respect, 
and the widening of the investment area will be useful. The Bill is an 
outcome of the representations of Canada, which have already led to the 
Colony receiving favourable consideration. Investors who bought Cape 
and Natal securities on our recommendation, with this Bill in view, some 
months ago, adopted an undoubtedly wise course. 

A further reconstruction seems to be the fate of Mr. H. J. Lawson’s 
venture, the British Motor Company. The concern, it appears, finds itself 
in lack of funds, and it is proposed to raise a considerable amount of new 
capital. Provided the influence of the Lawson group is entirely eliminated, 
this may be a wise course to adopt, for the motor industry is improving. 

The new Swedish loan, taken over by the Hambro syndicate, will be 
for £2,000,000 and will be issued at 98. It is proposed to pay 4% per 
cent. interest for the first ten years, and thereafter 33 per cent. The loan 
should offer some inducement to investors. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


ASSURER.—The Northern is satisfactory for your purpose. 
M. R.—We see no advantage in buying such rubbish. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LORD SALISBURY AND THE MISSIONARIES 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLOoK 


YOUR correspondent “Clericus” vem: acu tetigit, The work of 
the S.P.G. in providing chaplains and services for Britishers 
abroad is intelligible, useful, and ubiquitous—as ubiquitous as js 
the Britisher himself. 

But—Anglican “foreign missions” have always been a puzzle 
to me, as they are to a great many other people. The rationale 
and the scope of the Roman Catholic Church, looked at from its 
missionary side, is comprehensible, clear, and consistent ; to plant 
and to found, whether in New Zealand or Japan, in the East 
Indies or the West, in North Africa or in South, a self-governing 
branch of the world-wide organisation whose headquarters are in 
Rome. But what is the ¢erminus ad quem of Anglican foreign 
missionaries, say in China, for which they are now appealing for 
men and funds? Is it the transformation of Chinamen into 
members of the Church of England, or of an “ Anglican Church 
of China,” with the Son of Heaven as its Supreme Head, as 
Queen Victoria is in England? Will “ Clericus” enlighten us? 

B, 


AS A RUSSIAN SEES US 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Please reprint this translation of part of an article from the 
Novoe Vremya of yesterday, that Englishmen may note the tone of 
this important Russian journal. It is certainly not unfriendly. } 
believe an Anglo-Russ ev/en/e would be a great thing. 

St. Petersburg, June 7. ANGLO-SCOT. 


Extract. 


“The English say ‘What the North of England thinks to-day 
all England will be thinking to-morrow.’ We Russians know very 
little about England ; we constantly go to Europe, but the smal) 
strait which separates foggy Albion from the Continent is for usa 
great impediment. Anyone who does not dread a four hour’ 
pitching and tossing, generally assumes that having seen London 
he has got to know England, whilst the English—the doers, the 
men of enterprise, the organisers, the rulers of half the world, do 
not come from London, but usually from the North; the Scots 
standing at the head of all the big undertakings. England is very 
little known to us, although Russia is still less so to her ; and our 
ideas about England, as a liberal country, a country of free 
opinions and independent life, &c., have acted in such a way that 
the war of the liberal English with the Boers seems in contradic- 
tion with everything we are accustomed to say about them. But 
the English in their family and private life are no less conserva- 
tive than, for example, our ‘ Old Believers, and for the rest, one of 
the reasons of their historic success lies in this conservatism. Ap 
eminent member of the Japanese Legation in London declares 
that the Japanese Government sends its young men, before all, to 
England, that they may ‘strengthen’ themselves there, and leam 
from the English to respect themselves, their Government, and 
their birthplace ; and only after their sojourn in England are they 
allowed to visit the Continent, fearing for the young men its de 
composing teaching and the destruction of the family tradition. 
We, to be sure, go the other way about, and our Russian youths’ 
yearning to go abroad is restricted to the Continent, and as quick 
an acquaintance as possible with all those so-called free institu 
tions ; they return home more radical than their professors them- 
selves. Not for nothing is Russian Nihilism held up by foreigners 
as synonymous with the furthest extreme and last exaggera- 
tion. 

“The English are chiefly indebted to their character for the 
fact that the sun never sets on the Queen’s dominions. Montes- 
quieu asserts that everything depends on climate, and to their 
climate the English owe the English character—restless, agitating, 
and enterprising. When every one wishes to create a situation 
and position for himself, when each individual has his own spirit 
of enterprise and the desire for big successes, it is not difficult to 
govern the people by allowing them liberty of action. Michelet 
demonstrates that every Englishman possesses a “ruling” cha- 
racter, and that if the English had not conquered half the globe 
they would have risen against each other, and England would 
have perished from never-ending revolutions. For example, the 
English merchant’s clerk, accustomed to curry favour, and@ 
ingratiating himself with his customers, sets off for Africa in order 
to create himself a position, and scarcely three years elapse before 
you find him king of some negro tribe or other, and bearing him 
self with as much British arrogance as if he were a near relation 
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of the Prince of Wales. In this way the English have no time to 
bear each other ill-will ; they are too much occupied in adminis- 
tering all their possessions. 

“ At the present moment the Radical journals Morning Leader 
and the Review of Reviews are printing columns about the disso- 
jution of the English character, the change for the worse of all 
English life, and they speak of this as a menace of near destruc- 
tion for England. Continental prints, indeed, have long since 
written of England’s decomposition, and if one is to believe in her 
future and her further development, it is to the North that one 
must turn. In the Northern districts of England there live 
energetic Englishmen, workers, people with strong characters and 
daring initiative ; from them has gone forth the greatness of the 
past, and in them is the possibility of the future. According to 
the Radicals—whose number was on the decrease up to the period 
of the war, which has called forth a general patriotism—the 
England of to-day has nothing in common with the England of 
fifty years ago, and never could it have been expected that the 
English character would have become so rapacious and greedy, 
holding nothing sacred. On the other hand, the Conservatives, 
together with the Liberals, are convinced that the England of the 
present is but the outcome of her foregoing history, and that she 
was never so strong, so great, and so morally elevated, or so 
nearly akin to the England of the time of Nelson and Wellington.” 


“BY WAY OF A JOKE” 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


That is a good story in your issue of June 23, but marred in 
the telling. The line is quoted wrongly. It is Vere novo, gelidus 
canis cum montibus humor Liguitur. And the mistranslation was, 
in full, “ 7 Anow wel/, when the cold dog is left on the mountains 
for a joke.” 

May I cap it with two Horatian gems (from Eton) ?— 

Qui fit, Maecenas, ut nemo quam sibi sortem. “Who made 
Mecenas? What, nobody? What sort of a man was he, then?” 

Macenas atavis edite regibus. “QO Meecenas ; but your grand- 
father was eaten by kings.” 

I once heard an undergraduate at lecture translate “ arduus 
eguus” (the famous wooden one) “the steep horse.” “ Rather 
bald,” said our tutor; “try again.” “ Well,” amended the under- 
graduate, “the fiery mare.” DAVID HUNTER-BLAIR, 

Oxford. 


To the Editor of Tuk Ovti.0oK 


“Always verify your references” is a maxim which should 
apply even to the oldest chestnuts, and the translation quoted by 
your correspondent, J. W. Murison, was an exceedingly old and 
familiar chestnut thirty years ago, when I was at Oxford. 

Probably most of your readers have heard it and know that the 
fine to be translated was the famous one in the Ist Georgic, 
Vere novo, gelidus canis quum montibus humor Liguitur. And 
the rendering offered was Vere novo, “1 know truly,” Quum 
gelidus canis, “when the cool dog,” &c. 

It was not the same man who translated sA/lendide mendax 
“lying in state.” This was the work of John Clerk, Lord Eldin, 
whose other humorous paraphrases, such as those of Consule Planco, 
Olim Marte nunc Arte, &c. are familiar household words. 

j. M. 


Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


On the principle that half a joke is better than no fun, Mr. 
Murison’s anecdote in your issue of to-day is good, but it is not 
good enough. The quotation, if my memory is to be trusted, 
should run: Vere novo, gelidus canis qguum montibus humor 
Liguitur, &c. A mistranslation of these words is an old chestnut, 
and has been rendered Vere novo, “truly I know”; gum, 
“when” ; diguitur humor, “he leaves his wit”; montibus, “on 
the mountains” ; ge/idus canis, “a cool dog to do so.” 

But there are a couple of others which may be new to most of 
your readers, and which I can vouch for personally, having heard 
them both in class. The Latin one was given bya small boy 
named Franks in the year 1864 or 1865 at Forest School to a 
master named M. T. Park. When asked to translate Cesar de 
Sello Gallico, Franks with unrufiled brow replied, “Caesar with 
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his belly stuffed full of calico,” and immediately measured his 
length on the floor as the result of a box on the ear from his some- 
what peppery master. 

The other one happened at Winchester in the spring of 1867, 
I fancy, when the senior division of the Fifth were “up to books” 
translating one of the Idylls of Theocritus under the present 
Bishop of Southwell, Dr. Ridding. The line in question ran: 
Terpdeves d€ midwy dmedvero xpatis dAeupap, and the translator 
rendered it thus : ridwy dé, “and the ape” ; dreAvero, “scratched” ; 
kparos, “from his head”; ddeupap, “the scurf” ; rerpdeves, “ that 
had been there for four years”! The applause that followed can 
better be imagined than described. T. SANCTUARY, M.D. 

23 Caversham Road, N.W. 


To the Editor of THE OuTLooK 


Mr. J. W. Murison’s instances suggest many others. 

What but intellectual chaos could have extracted from De 
gustibus non disputandum the meaning “ High winds and no 
mistake ” ? 

Or again, Horresco referens has been sympathetically rendered 
as “I shudder when refereeing.” H. 

Cheltenham. 


HUMOURS OF THE BOOK TRADE 
To the Editor of Tu& OUTLOOK 


I was much amused and interested by your list of misnamed 
titles of books given in “ Literary Gossip” column in your issue of 
June 23. I venture to send you herewith a few specimens that I 
have met with in my experience as a bookseller’s assistant : 


Sad Girl’s Almanac (Zadkiel’s Almanac). 

Sunny Notions and Immoral (Some Emotions and a Moral). 

John Tom’s French Grammar (Janton’s French Grammar). 

Bullwork (The Bulwark). 

Croits and Sonata (Kreutzer Sonata). 

Rosah Don (Rosy Dawn). 

Paid Piper of Hamilton (Pied Piper of Hamelin). 

Less Miserable, by Victoria Hogg (Les Misérables, by Victor 
Hugo). 


I was also asked once for a book on electricity, published by 
Ludgate & Co., Hill, London. This turned out to be the weekly 
periodical Electricity, the office of which is in Ludgate Hill. 

Upper Gardiner Street, Dublin. JAMES S. RUSH. 
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THE YAFFLE’S NEST 


It was at the instigation of a yellow-haired, blue-eyed 
collector of six that I set out to procure an egg of the 
green woodpecker. His father and mother declare him 
to be the wonder of his years for natural history, and so I 
thought on looking at the plump, sedate face, and hearing 
his learned discourse of caterpillars and chrysalides as he 
handled his butterfly-net—‘‘ Behold an infant prodigy olden- 
ing quicker than his years.” But scarcely had we got well 
in among the buttercups of the first meadow than I found 
reason to be satisfied that the New Child has not put 
away the delightful childishness of the Old. ‘A Holly 
Blue, a Holly Blue!” he shouted, and darted off among 
the white kine and skimming swallows. He returned in 
triumph bearing the insect in an enlarged pill-box, though 
he declared it was only a ‘‘common,” and not a “‘ holly,” 
blue, after all. I was sorry to see the poor creature with- 
drawn from the sunshine, and would fain have freed it with 
a ‘*Go, little fly,” but ‘‘ Orange Tip!” he cried, before I 
could speak, and was off again swinging his green net. 
‘*Didn’t I have a race!” he exclaimed, preparing to put 
the new captive into prison. Then he discovered he had 
‘oggled off the lid in his hurry ; and the Blue was gone. 
While he was lost in the wonder of it the Orange Tip 
wriggled out of the meshes, and flickered away high 
upward, the sun shining on its beautiful wings. And I 
began to understand why, though his captures were many, 
his bag was light. Never mind, impulsive little Cuff; 
having those living jewels pinned in a glass case would 
not make you richer; to know and to love them is 
enough. 

At the edge of the wood is a hedge of great hawthorns 
from which the faded blossoms fall in showers like snow- 
flakes ; little reddening buds on a thicket of wild rose 
promise a brighter colour in the succession of flowers. 
Briar and may, beech, elm, and oak are all populous with 
the broods of early summer, half-fledged unsteady chicks 
that rock and sway on the green boughs. All living 
things come into the world with a frailty that is beautiful 
and pass out with a frailty that is pathetic. The starlings 
make a kind of nursery of the tree-tops, collecting their 
babies from eave and chimney and stationing them near 
the meadows where they forage for grubs and worms, so 
that all day long a gurgling, cheeping, chirruping talk 
goes on between hungry chicks and busy parents. We 
had not far advanced along the shadowy woodland path 
before very different sounds assailed the ear: a sharp 
indignant twinking and shrieking from many throats, and, 
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hurrying in their direction, presently a large brown owl was 
discovered blinking solemnly among the green leaves, 
while a multitude of blackbirds and finches buffeted and 
swore at him, saying as plainly as words could, “ You 
prowling midnight thief, how dare you show yourself in 
the daylight? Peck and pinch him, brothers, make him 
slink to his dark hole.” When he spread out his broad 
soft wings and changed his quarters they flew after him 
and screamed louder than before. ‘‘ They are calling him 
Kroojer,” said little Cuff, who had seen a pro-Boer baited 
by patriots ; but he forgot the din of war when told how 
near he was to the yaffle’s home. 

The green woodpecker is a very cunning bird. There 
are times of the year when he mounts a high branch, often 
a topmost spray, and yells that awful call of his, the 
harshest, maddest sound ever uttered by lover, and yet 
he is generally as sly and silent as his fellow-woodlander 
the squirrel, with whom he seems to have been at school, 
You look through a screen of leaves towards the tap, tap 
that betrays him at work, and think you are invisible, 
Not a bit of it. He silently changes to the other side of 
the trunk, peers round to be sure you do not follow, and 
then, if all is still, resumes his tap, tap. Try ever so 
cautiously to follow and keep him in view, he twists out of 
sight again, keeping the thickness of a tree stem between 
him and the object of his suspicion. This wariness is not 
laid aside in the choice of a nest. He is not a builder but 
a carver. Selecting a stem rotten at the core, he will 
through a foot or more of sound wood make a beautiful 
circular boring, beyond imitation at least by the amateur 
carpenter. It is just big enough to let him through with 
a squeeze. Usually he carries away the tell-tale chips 
and is content with his carving—not like the jackdaw and 
starling, that carry hair and feathers and construct a nest 
within the hole. The one we had come to was high up in 
a gigantic oak. To rob it would have been a feat of 
engineering. 

Not far distant was another and more practicable nest. 
It was in a tall beech that had the wilted, rotting appear- 
ance that tells of decay within. The nest was certainly a 
fresh one, because the ground at the base of the tree was 
white with chips which the birds, contrary to their more 
usual custom, had failed to remove. Best of all, the hole 
was only eight feet from the ground ; it was within reach. 
I produced a hammer and chisel, to the boy’s infinite 
delight. He was plainly sceptical about any eggs being 
discovered by this method; but, observing that it was 
‘‘ reat larks,” he seated himself on the grass for quite 
ten minutes, and might have remained till the end of the 
operation but that he saw a “speckled yellow” flitting 
among the interlaced shine and shadow. Working in a 
very uncomfortable position, it took quite three-quarters 
of an hour to make a small opening. ‘‘ Look, look!” 
cried little Cuff, as he came back from his butterfly hunt. 
He was staring eagerly at the top hole, out of which a 
crimson head, like that of some brilliant reptile, was being 
rapidly thrust out and as quickly withdrawn with a hiss like 
asnake’s. The brave mother had, like Baden-Powell, ‘‘ sat 
tight” during all the hammering. As if perceiving that my 
entrance was too high, she sank back on her eggs again, 
and it was not till daylight broke in through an aperture 
a foot lower that she at last flew out and began a mourn- 
ful screaming all round us. The boy’s eyes opened wide 
as he caught glimpses of the crimson and green and gold 
flitting among the foliage. She had excavated to the 
unusual depth of twenty-four inches, and the tiny hand 
thrust into an opening barely large enough for the pur- 
pose was at length able to finger and extract one of the 
creamy long white eggs. ‘‘ Will the mother come back?” 
he asked, and though I answered “Yes,” it was a relief 
next day to see her bright hues emerge from the bark. 
There is now a yafile’s egg in a certain small collection, 
and in the centre of the old beech tree as many featherless 
poults as in these days of female emancipation a mother 
who is not a slave should be called on to support. 
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JUNE AND JONATHAN 


TELL you what I like the best— 
’Long about knee-deep in June, 
’Bout the time strawberries melts 
On the vine—some afternoon 
Like to jes’ get out and rest, 

And not work at nothing else ! 
Orchard’s where I’d ruther be— 
Needn’t fence it in fer me! 

Jes’ the whole sky overhead, 

And the whole airth underneath— 
Sort o’ so’s a man kin breathe 
Like he ort, and kind o’ has 
Elbow-room to keerlessly 

Sprawl out len’thways on the grass 
Where the shadders thick and soft 
As the kivvers on the bed 

Mother fixes in the loft 

Allus, when they’s company ! 
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Plague ! ef they ain’t sompin’ in 
Work that kind o’ goes agin 
My convictions—’long about 
Here in June especially ! 

Under some old apple tree, 

Jes’ a restin’ through and through 
I could git along without 
Nothin’ else at all to do, 

Only jes’ a-wishin’ you 

Was a-gittin’ there like me, 

And June was eternity ! 


Lay out there and try to see 

Jes’ how lazy you kin be 

Tumble round and souse your head 
In the clover-bloom, er pull 

Yer straw hat acrost yer eyes, 

And peek through it at the skies, 
Thinkin’ of old chums ’at’s dead, 
May be smilin’ back at you 

In betwixt the beautiful 

Clouds o’ gold and white and blue! 
Month a man kin railly love— 
June, you know, I’m talkin’ of ! 


March ain’t nothin’ new ! 

April’s altogether too 

Brash fer me ! and May—I jes’ 
’Bominate its promises, 

Little hints o’ sunshine and 
Green around the timberland— 
A few blossoms, and a few 
Chip-birds, and a sprout er two— 
Drap asleep, and it turns in 
’Fore daylight and snows ag’in ! 


But June comes—Clear my throat 
With wild honey! Rench my hair 
In the dew ! and hold my coat! 
Whoop out loud ! and throw my hat! 
June wants me, and I’m to spare! 
Spread them shadders anywhere, 

I'll get down and waller there, 

And obleeged to you at that ! 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM 


WE called him The Happy Medium until he was married ; and 
even afterwards the name was to be heard, but with a show of 
hesitation, a hint of doubt as to its appropriateness, which was 
well understood by all of us who knew his story. For it was as 
nice a problem as could be to decide if at last he had found him- 
self unable to continue on his even way, or if, indeed, he had made 
a desperate effort to regain it. For years we had watched him 
avoid pitfalls with an ease which was equalled by the ease with 
which he had secured for himself a considerable share of the 
Pleasures of life ; for years we had seen him excite the interest 
of the most charming women and the shrewdest men. Young 
without being boyish, of a presence and address which pleased 
without being imposing, clever without being academic, he went 
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along a course which made it wellnigh impossible, one thought, 
that he should ruffle either himself or his acquaintance. To be 
sure, there were points in doubt, and these were of many kinds ; 
but somehow they did not in the least accuse us of precipitancy in 
giving him a nickname. For example, my friend Mrs. Belton 
Arkwright, who had a kind of daughter-in-waiting, was well 
assured that his yearly income was quite two thousand pounds ; I 
guessed it to be one thousand; but we were both convinced 
that he was neither spendthrift nor miserly. Again, his attitude 
towards Alice Arkwright was certainly as noticeable to a stranger as 
was his attitude towards her widowed cousin, at whose house down 
in Kent we spent many a Saturday-to- Monday holiday ; but I had 
for a long time the strongest suspicion that the two women com- 
pared notes, and found it easy just to go on liking him. Indeed, the 
opinion was general that Colin Stobart—such was his name—was 
one of whom no more and no less cou'd be expected than for some 
years he had offered to his friends: always one would be sure 
that he would commit himself but little, though many anticipations 
he might arouse in those who did not know him well. 

And this was the estimate of him which I held when he told me 
the first chapter of his new story ; although I once or twice was 
made a little uncomfortable by the indefinable timid change in 
his manner which appeared the while. We were walking home 
from Mrs. Arkwright’s, along streets which looked chill under the 
moonlight, and were fantastic encugh in their broken shadows 
and lifeless tints to encourage us in the silence which had fallen. 
And there was further encouragement for me in the recollection of 
the last scene at the house we had left. Alice Arkwright, I had 
fancied, had displayed some lack of composure when she and the 
Happy Medium had come into the hall exactly at the right 
moment ; and Mrs. Arkwright’s hand on my arm had certainly 
twitched at sight of the pair. 

“Dear child!” she muttered, with an approach to frankness 
which was justified by my ten years’ seniority to Stobart. 

“I believe she grows prettier,” I answered in a tone which was 
intended to show that it was quite impossible to be merely 
critical. 

“ But he?” she wondered as softly. 

“Oh! he’s given up growing,” I reminded her. Of course she 
discovered my refusal to answer the question she had hinted at 
rather than stated ; but she was wise enough to let fall no other 
response than a sigh without pain. And to my relief; but never- 
theless 1 intended to have a word with the Happy Medium him- 
self on the subject. The fellow must really find a little more of 
himself than he had hitherto, I decided ; if only for the sake of a 
woman whose hopes were obviously indestructible ; not to speak 
of the girl who, after all, had scarcely a chance to rid herself of 
them entirely. And he gave me an opportunity when we ap- 
proached his door. 

“ You'll come in?” he invited. 

“] want to,’ I told him promptly. Whereupon he eyed me 
with all the keennesshe could. 

“ And I want you to,” was his assurance, as he drew out his 
latchkey. 

Five minutes later I had given him my warnings, and had 
ofered a word of counsel; while he had watched me through 
clouds of tobacco-smoke, without granting mea sign of approval 
or dislike. And, indeed, when I had finished my quiet appeal the 
silence remained for so long that I was compelled to change my 
method. 

** You won’t commit yourself so far?” I asked him. 

“Oh! I don’t mind—now,” he declared, to my surprise. 

“ Now?” I echoed. 

‘You see, I wanted to take her into my confidence a little ; the 
affair is so awkward. But, of course, now that she’s given me all 
the help she can——” He broke off to inform me, with a whimsical 
glance: “It’s only the old woman, you know.” 

“ But if she misleads the young one,” I urged, “and you 
help —” 

i She understands, I tell you,” he broke in with some force. 
“ Now to-night,” he went on, “perhaps I was a bit of a fool to go 
to any woman about such a matter; but I thought she was 
sensible, and might know of a plan. And as a matter of fact she 
has helped me a little—all she could, I’ve no doubt.” 

And so plain it was that the affair of which I knew nothing was 
holding him, my only chance seemed to lie in questioning him on 
it. So J asked: 

“What help did you want?” And he told me almost casually : 

“TI wanted to hear of a respectable woman who would take 
charge of a girl I’ve come across.” 

“A girl?” I repeated, and with such a show of amazement, I 
suppose, that his first reply was a laugh, candid if none too happy. 

“ Doesn’t it sound absurd?” But quickly every trace of 
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merriment disappeared, and he explained, with a gravity greater 
than I had ever before known him to display : “ There's a story in 
it, you know. Let me tell it to you.” And without waiting for 
any inducement he went on: “It’s several weeks ago now when I 
met her for the first time. She was selling flowers in Euston 
Road—a really beautiful girl, trim as a daisy, despite her shabbi- 
ness. Her speech, too—well, I suppose it ought to have pre- 
vented me from putting the question that I did put as I bought 
from her ; but, for the life of me, I couldn’t keep it back.” 

Oddly, he paused at that point, and for so long a time that I 
had to urge him on by asking : 

“ What question ? ” 

“ You see,” he told me, with sudden briskness, “she was wear- 
ing a ring that to all appearances was a wedding-ring—she, not 
more than seventeen, I’ll vow. Now, think of it: when I asked 
her if she was married, she went deadly pale, and looked at me 
searchingly, almost fiercely. A second later, when she had 
satisfied herself that we were not being watched, she turned the 
ring round, and showed me quite a pretty setting of diamonds 
and pearls. 

“<¢ Pye sworn never to part with it, she said, hurriedly. 

“¢* A present to you?’ I asked. 

‘** My father gave it to my mother when we were rich.’ 

‘¢¢ And you’re very poor now?’ 

“<Tt’s the only thing left” was her answer, which was quite 
violent in its pride. 

“ She turned the ring until only the plain band of gold showed 
again, then glanced round to espy acustomer. But I put some 
more questions, and often since we’ve talked, until now I know 
her quite well. She lives in a miserable hovel, and is getting 
poorer and poorer ; so much so that she’s had to pawn the ring. 
But she won’t take any money ; I’ve offered it time after time, but 
she always turns pale, and refuses, although she’s dying to recover 
her precious bit of jewelry.” His voice was more dreamy and 
softer than I had ever before known it, when he added: “and 
that was why I applied to Alice Arkwright ; I thought she might 
look her up, you know, and persuade her to go to a decent 
house.” 

“And she’s willing to make the attempt?” I wondered. 

“ Oh! yes, she was awfully kind about it,” he answered. 

And there I felt bound to leave the matter at the time ; but I 
should have been less willing to do so had I known how many 
days would elapse before I met him again. During a whole 
month I had only one intimation from him, and that of the most 
unsatisfactory kind. Writing from Homburg, he declared that his 
business there was to tantalise one half of the women, and to de- 
light the other half; that he was about to pay an annual visit to 
the liveliest and vainest of maiden aunts, on his way back to town; 
and finally—in too probable a pretence—he dodged in the informa- 
tion that Alice Arkwright had failed in her mission, apparently for 
the reason that she had not been able to keep hidden the source 
of her plans. A note was added to the effect that, in the lady’s 
view, her failure was of the less importance for the reason that a 
“visitor” to whom she had applied for information had discovered 
that the girl was even then in courtship of a respectable man who 
proposed soon to marry her. “Thus,” the note ended, “are 
marriages made blessed, whether we will or no.” 

From the first word to the last there was an attempt at cynicism 
which was no part of the man as I knew him, and uncomfortably 
{ was made aware that the affairs of the flower-girl were more to 
him than he would allow. Moreover, despite every attempt to 
decry the thought as absurd, the question was not to be refused : 
Had the Happy Medium now at last found himself unable to steer 
a middle course which would leave his feelings unharassed, and 
his attitude easily adapted to the needs of any one who might 
witness it? 

The question still beset me when he called at my rooms two or 
three days later. The visit to the aunt, he explained, had been 
cut short by the accident of her death; moreover, he was so 
weary of finding things made pleasant that in justice to his 
humility he had come back to his closer friends. Nor was the 
trick played awkwardly ; but in sight of his worried face it was 
impossible to be deceived. That he had been going through a 
destructive experience was not to be doubted. My guess had 
been right: he had failed for once to find the middle way amid 
the affairs which crowded round him. 

“ And the flower-girl ?” I asked. 

“ She’s going down and down,” he answered hurriedly. 

‘* She’s not married yet?” 

“Oh! he’s nearly as poor as she is,” was the despondent 
reply. 

Of course, much of the despondency was accounted for by 
these few facts, but I felt instinctively that some other condition of 
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things was working to the same end. Strive as 1 would, however 
—and I kept him to dinner for the purpose—I could not get the 
clue to it. The aunt, I believed, was half a stranger to him ; 
moreover, I had known him tide over an event of that kind with 
feelings far more suppressed than were those of that unhappy 
hour. And soon, for relief, I proposed a walk along the streets, 

“Heavens, man!” I railed at him, “you shall lose your 
humour somehow !” 

We were out in a trice, going north under his lead at all the 
pace the heavy night allowed of. 

“I think we shall see her,” he told me, when we walked for 
some ten minutes. 

“ The flower-girl, you mean?” 

“Yes, she often comes as far——” He broke off to hold me 
still, and whisper excitedly, ‘ Look ; she’s there !” 

Looking in the direction in which he pointed, I could see a 
girl standing with her back to us a few yards from the heavy 
traffic of the street which crossed the quiet one along which we 
were going. A lamp was throwing its light on her; but I could 
see only that she was of slight build, and dressed with that seem- 
ing lack of care which poverty inflicts upon the tidiest of its 
victims. 

“ Wait for me a moment,” Stobart requested, and hurriedly he 
went to the girl’s side. For a minute only they remained together, 
and it was of course a minute of dumb show so far as I was 
concerned ; but I fancied that I was learning much of the nature 
of the interview. For I could see that the girl drew her shawl 
tighter around her shoulders when she discovered who was 
addressing her; her head remained bowed; it seemed that he 
had to ask for the hand which he took in his before coming back 
to me ; the moment he turned away she hastened into the crowd, 
as if bent on freeing herself of the risk of being recalled. And he 
confirmed my impression when he had taken my arm and we went 
slowly on our way home. 

“ She’s horribly sensitive,” he said with evident difficulty. 

“ What about the ring ?” I questioned. 

“Oh! she’s got it again now.” But he took up again his own 
consideration, in haste. “To think of a girl like her being a street 
waif—a girl who would be a delight to any man !” 

“Even to you?” I asked him. But on that he gave the 
faintest start, flashed a look at me, then quickened our pace. 
Further, he allowed me to come to what conclusion I would ; for 
neither then nor ever after did he speak of her. Perhaps he 
guessed that I suspected he had fallen in love with her ; perhaps 
also he was shrewd enough to conclude that the affair would have 
difficulties for me which it would be foolish to lessen. At all 
events, months went by before the explanation of his distress 
reached me ; and it came then from Mrs. Arkwright. 

We were sitting over the fire one autumn afternoon a week or so 
after the marriage of Stobart and Alice. The shadows were 
beginning to give a greater cheeriness to the blaze, the while they 
induced that kind of reverie which in its turn induces speech. 

“ But there were disappointments,” she told me in reference to 
the eternal topic of the marriage. And when | looked at her in 
request of more information, she informed me without a qualm: 
“The loss of his money was rather a blow, you know ; although, 
of course, she has ° 

“ Loss of money?” I cried in amazement, interrupting her. 

“You didn’t know?” She smiled upon me _indulgently. 
“When his aunt died it was found that she had lett him the 
barest pittance, and he had been quite dependent on her.” 

“ And then he married Alice!” The words were scarcely out 
before I had realised my mad blunder; but Mrs. Arkwright was 
not in the least offended, it seemed. 

“Oh! she thinks all the world of him,” she declared ; 
“although there had been another girl in the case. And as to 
Colin himself—well, he was always the Happy Medium, you 
know.” ARTHUR H. HOLMES. 





COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 

AFTER the noisy, dusty drive through the squalid streets, Ranelagh, 
with its lovely giants of the forest rearing their stately heads in 
mournful dignity as though they recollected the primeval forest 
from which they have descended, strikes the eye with refreshing 
coolness. I wonder if trees feel lonely like old people who have 
outlived their contemporaries. In the New Forest one does not 
think of sympathising with the grand old oaks and beeches, but 
in a small park like Ranelagh their dignity must be so hurt by the 
frivolity beneath their branches when the butterflies and moths of 
society flit by in undignified agility. 

Dignity is a lost art amongst the present generation. I do 
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not mean to say that none of us have dignity, but it is an excep- 
tion when we meet with it—like in the person of the Duchess of 
Portland, Lady Helen Stewart, or—myself. I never allow 
Carlton to presume. Deportment is what few girls possess. It 
went with the blackboard and the old-fashioned governess who 
knew very little and certainly had no idea how to teach that little. 
Now, governesses have brains almost in the inverse ratio to their 
slender salaries, and they teach the daughters of our land with an 
enthusiasm which makes the present girl instruct not only her 
grandmother, but her mother in every art, including that con- 
nected with the first principle of a hen. But if our girls are not 
dignified, at any rate they are not prigs, despite all their accom- 
plishments. And this is due to the worship of athletics, hockey 
clubs, golf, cricket—though men frown at it—riding, shooting, 
hunting, cycling, and no doubt we shall all come to football in 
time, all encourage the present feminine enthusiasm for games. 
Imagine the excitement at Hurlingham if the débutantes of 
this season headed the débutantes of last year by one “try,” and 
in three minutes Mr. “Papa” Jackson would call “time.” I 
believe the father of modern football is known by this name. 

Ladies’ sports at Ranelagh are now a recognised event of each 
season, and this year when there is a “slump” on men the event 
was more popular than ever. You see | understand “On’Change” 
talk much better than football. I have not been speculating lately 
because the market is “rocky.” But some day I mean to make a 
big coup, and the starting prices at Throgmorton Street are more 
engrossing than those at Sandown. Besides one meets so many 
stockbrokers in Society nowadays, and no professional “ bookie ” 
even took me in to dinner, except one who had inherited a 
courtesy title before a sarcastic mob gave him an opprobrious one. 
Iam sure athletic women can never bet, at any rate, in gloves, 
Their hands are much too big for them ever to confess what size 
they really do take. And it is such a bore to be always toiling off 
to tell the same old fib, that the gentleman made a mistake and 
would they change fives for nines. 

One or two of the competitors looked as if they were not in the 
habit of wearing gloves at all. The fencing was quite a novelty. 
It really must need much moral courage to face a Saturday after- 
noon crowd of smart men and women at a place like Ranelagh in 
the costume adopted by these fair votaries of the art. I feel sure they 
must be made of the same stuff as the early Christian martyrs who 
faced the lions without a tremor. Personally, the sight of a lion 
would make me abjure any faith, and the sight of myself in fencing 
costume before several thousand spectators would certainly bring 
about my early demise. However, as the competitors seemed to 
have no hint of the remarks being made about them on the other 
side of the rope, we must hope that the equivalent of the crown of 
martyrdom will be accorded to them. They all seemed very 
much in earnest. So far as the waist they were in the most 
approved guise of an athletic club, with masks and the white 
padded jackets of the gymnasium. Below came the tussle between 
propriety and proficiency. Proficiency urged do not encumber 
your limbs, whilst propriety reverted to the State in America 
where they draped the legs of the piano in art muslin. The 
votary of the long skirt was apparently beaten in the first round, 
and the final was fought between a married lady in a skirt and an 
unmarried one in undeniable bloomers. Bobby Malory remarked 
of one of the competitors, that she looked like a nice plump little 
quail, and I longed to recommend her to spend the rest of her 
days on a bit of toast. 

I am not sure that I can congratulate the committee of 
Ranelagh on their novelties, and it was such a relief to return to 
the ancient respectability of polo and driving competitions at 
Hurlingham last Saturday. I wanted Carlton to let me havea 
buggy, at least I did till an accident occurred to one of the 
Competitors. Such a smash-up as it was, and I was simply dying 
to go to the rescue, but I did not get to the scene in time. I 
really am most unfortunate. Ever since I got my “First Aid” 
Certificate last winter, I have been pining to tie a broken limb to 
my parasol, and I am always too late. It was such a lovely 
parasol too, all pale green chiffon and frills and bows. Bobby 
Malory persuaded me to stay and dine with him at Hurlingham. 
It was so nice and soothing there under the trees, and Bobby is 
really a very amusing little boy, so 1 consented, and sent Carlton 
a wire to say not to expect me back to dinner. Of course when 
we had finished dinner Bobby discovered he had no money, and 
borrowed two pounds from me to pay the bill, and of course he 
has forgotten to send it back. Carlton was so cross when I got 
home, not so much however at my staying out as at my keeping 
the horses out so long, which is so like a husband. I never let 
Out about the two pounds I lent Bobby, and as Carlton is always 
plaguing me to keep accounts I entered it into my housekeeping 
book under “ Poultry,” for after all 1 was a goose to lend it. 
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IN PASSING 


RICHES 


WHAT to a man who loves the air 

Are trinkets, gauds, and jewels rare? 

And what is wealth or fame to one 

Who is a brother to the sun ; 

Who drinks the wine that morning spills 
Upon the heaven-kissing hills, 

And sees a ray of hope afar 

In every glimmer of a star ?— Robert Loveman. 


There are three beautiful wild flowers—weeds, if you will—to 
be seen in perfection just now. First the wild-rose red and white 
“ flaunting,” to take Wordsworth’s apt words, on hedge and thicket, 
then the blue cornflower, and third the poppies : 


“ Unbidden guests they find their way, 
Their only service to be fair, 
Dappling the downs with scarlet gay.” 


A corner with blue cornflowers and scarlet poppies growing 
among rank grass and bordered by a hedge gay with dog-roses— 
who shall look on them and deny that Nature can outshine all 
the geranium beds in the world ? 


A little pink French rose, hardy for long-blooming, is in great 
favour this year for outside decorations and for growing in great 
masses. It is easily managed when once you have got into the 
knack of it; witness the fact that the Queen has this rose among 
the heather at Balmoral, and the Prince of Wales grows it at 
Sandringham, and Lord Rosebery at Mentmore, and Lady Baring 
at Stratton, and many others equally wide apart. We fancy that 
Sir James Blyth was the enthusiast who started it a few years ago, 
and the Queen was very much charmed with some blooms sent 
her and took greatly to its cultivation. But to know the effect you 
must grow this rose not by the dozen but the thousand. 


MORE INJUSTICE 


Titled Irish Lady. “Yes, 1 dote on hospital work, you know. 
Now take the ——- Eye Hospital. I went there first as a duty, 
but go now out of sheer pleasure. One poor fellow told me his 
greatest regret at shortly leaving the hospital was that he would 
not see me again.” 

Brutal Saxon. “Poor fellow, and was his eyesight very 
defective?” 


Are the Boers liars? Especially are they liars when after 2 
terrific British onslaught they put down their killed at, say, two, 
and their wounded at, say, three. A newspaper man at the front 
was chatting the other day with a Boer prisoner—a fine-looking 
young fellow leaning on crutches. 

“You fought mighty well,” said the newspaper man, “ Did 
you know that we nearly had you all bagged and the gun too?” 

“ Yes,” said the Boer. “ We thought we were taken. What 
was the matter with your cavalry ?” 

“ Don’t ask me. I’m only a correspondent. How many men 
did you lose altogether ?” 

“ Two killed and eight wounded.” 

I felt surprised, for the young fellow’s face was an open one 
and his answer unstudied. 

“‘ There were seven dead found on the kopje, six buried down 
by Sand Drift, and one died at Paynter’s house. Who were 
they ?” 

He looked surprised in his turn. He said he did not know; 
they “had to believe what their doctors told them.” 


And here is the explanation as made to Mr. James Barnes, or 
New York, the newspaper man in question, by a high official of 
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the Free State, a prisoner on parole. The Boers, we learn, keep 
record only of those who are actually Burghers. Rebels, volunteers, 
aliens, Uitlanders, are not counted in publishing the losses! “So 
much,” says Mr. Barnes in the New York Ou¢/ook, “ for fighting 
for an oligarchy!” After some pressure this official also admitted 
that the lists were minimised at times, “in order not to discourage 
the ones who were still fighting.” The Boer people, apart from 
the officials, have apparently no idea of the extent of their losses. 
“A commando comes from a certain district. It hangs together 
like a clan and knows little of what goes on outside of its 
own members, and this contributes to the general ignorance 


upon national affairs, and is characteristic of the two Federal 
States.” 


Mr. Barnes goes on to give this picture of Kimberley after the 
siege: A sudden turn and the descent of a slight decline, and 
there was Kimberley, with its great débris heaps that marked the 
mine shafts, its towering trestle-works and chimneys, and the 
spreading clusters of houses. It lay on the further side of a wide 
green-grey valley. There was the town that had withstood an 
investment as long toa day as that of the great siege of Paris: 
On the right hand lay the plain over which General French’s 
jaded horsemen had swept in to the relief. In an orchard near by 
a number of boys and men were picking peaches ; bicycles leaned 
against the stone wall. The surroundings were plainly prosperous. 
Some of these old Dutch farms, belonging to the wealthier Boers, 
are beautiful; they stand like oases in a semi-desert land; the 
tall poplars spire up in front of the rambling, one-storied houses, 
and the grape-vines cluster and climb along the broad, stone- 
flagged stoep. Orchards and lush grass, gardens of flowers with 
box-trimmed walks, comfort and rest from glaring heat and dusty 
veldt—all this redemption is worked by the same means that has 
changed our own Western landscape—a little primitive irrigation ! 
When enterprise stirs throughout this half-wakened country, even 
the great karoo, grand though it is in its nakedness, will turn and 
adorn itself. But a few feet beneath the parching surface there is 
the magic elixir, water, almost everywhere. 


A small boy in Ireland was being cross-examined as to the 
method of warfare practised in South Africa. “ Now,” said his 
master, “how do the Boers shoot?” “Behind the rocks and 
behind the trees.” “And how do the English fight?” “Behind 
the Irish,” promptly replied this hopeful son of Erin. 


A sporting contemporary has a cricket story that is too good to 
miss. The story is told anent the futility of arguing with umpires. 
It was the occasion of the cricket match between the local villages, 
where rivalry is at its keenest. The leading lights of the A—— 
village were in the local pub, selecting an umpire. One proposed 
the blacksmith, Bill Cuttle—“’cos he leans to’ards us.” The 
compelling nature of the reason secured Bill Cuttle’s unanimous 
appointment to the post, and in due time the match came on. The 
first ball bowled at the batting hero of the B——team struck him 
on the leg when he was some yards from the wicket. Imme- 
diately a howl from eleven throats required to know how that was. 
“ Hout,” said Bill Cuttle. The hero of B—— village, with all the 
philosophy of resignation before a vastly superior force, walked 
calmly away. But as he passed Bill Cuttle he said to him emphati- 
cally : “ Bill Cuttle, you lie.” The umpire replied calmly : “I do, 
Jarge ; but you goes hout all the same.” 


Professor Thaulbach, the well-known German painter, has 
been causing something of a sensation in Berlin by a wicked 
picture with a musico-satirical subject which he has painted. In the 
background are seen two pedestals. Richard Wagner sits on one, 
with an expression of acute annoyance. Struggling hard, young 
Siegfried endeavours to climb the other, supported on the one 
hand by his master Humperdinck, of “ Hiinsel und Gretel” fame, 
and on the other by the wife of the famous first “ Parsifal” 
conductor, the late Herman Levi. In the foreground congregate 
a crowd of critics in humble attitudes with Frau Cosima, whose 
train is carried by Heinrich Porges, strutting proudly over their 


bowed backs. The skit is said to be having a great success in 
Germany. 


It is not altogether a bed of roses upon which Lord Minto 
reposes in Canada. The other Sunday his Excellency was visiting 
Toronto. He made so bold as to invite a few friends to dinner, 
and a certain number of Highlanders took their places in escorting 
the Governor-General to the railway station on the Sunday evening. 
Thereupon the Rev. Mr, Milligan, pastor of Old Saint Andrew’s, 
comes out with a public deaunciation of so flagrant an outrage of 
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the Canadian proprieties. “Your predecessor in the Viceregal 
chair,” he tells Lord Minto menacingly, “ would never have done 
such a thing.” But Saturday Night, of Toronto, puts quite 
another view thus :—“ If people want to have a few friends in to 
dinner on Sunday, why not? It is not the duty of any publicist, 
whether it be a pulpiteer or a pressman, to make this country 
untenable for an English gentleman who does not quite coincide 
with the narrow views of the Sabbath Observance Association,” 


This story of Mr. Choate comes by way of San Francisco; 
we have not seen it in print before. The Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
the American Ambassador, delivered an address at the opening ofa 
free library at Acton the other day. Mr. Choate was saying : “ There 
is a special provision for children in your library, and I think when 
men come to make a choice of a residence in Acton they will not 
forget that fact.” Here a baby screamed in such a manner as to 
drown the words of the speaker. Some disturbance ensued, but 
Mr. Choate said: “Don’t be disturbed by the baby. Nobody 
knows better than my Lord Bishop that out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings cometh wisdom.” The baby appeared to be 
flattered, until Mr. Choate was saying, “There is a book with 
which all of you——”—here the baby wailed loudly—“ except, 
possibly, the baby—are familiar,” the Ambassador went on; “it 


is Ecclesiastes, and it says that of the making of books there is no 
end.” 


Mr. Grogan, who walked from the Cape to Cairo, has been 
giving an account of his interesting experiences at Grosvenor 
House during the South African Loan Exhibition, The intrepid 
traveller is an Irishman, and only twenty-nine years of age. After 
leaving Cambridge he went through the Matabele campaign, and 
subsequently returned to London, His somewhat lengthy walk 
was inspired by a remark made to him to the effect that it was a 
pity he did nothing. Determined to prove his capabilities, he 
started on the travels which have made him famous. In private 
life he is most unassuming, and not fond of expatiating on his 
experiences, though he has had more remarkable adventures than 
fall to the lot of most travellers. He is at present training with 
the Royal Munster Fusiliers at Gosport, and is employing his 
spare time while in charge of a fort on the Solent writing a book 


of his travels. He is engaged to a lady who hails from New 
Zealand. 


The Khedive’s matrimonial affairs have been a source of much 
anxiety to his mother. On his coming of age she presented him 
with four most beautiful slaves, and her disappointment was great 
when he insisted on marrying one of them. The Vicereine herself 
is still a remarkably handsome woman. She and her late husband 
were so devoted to each other that, forbidden by Egyptian 
etiquette to take their drives together, they solved the problem of 
their daily separation by one of them sailing down the Nile ina 
dahabeeyah while the other rode or drove along the banks, waving 
pocket handkerchiefs to each other at intervals. 


To Lord Cromer is due the credit of the Khedive’s present 
friendly attitude to England, for though he did not always treat 
Abbas II. with the courtesy, perhaps, due to him, he made him 
respect the English, if at one time he did not love them. Every 
year the Khedive gives a ball for which invitations are eagerly 
sought among the English residents, but it is getting more and 
more difficult to obtain them. Some wealthy Americans last 
winter, in spite of offering £500 to an official, were refused invita- 
tions. The Khedive is a very good host with charming manners, 
and always converses with his guests in French. 


The report which has gone the round of the newspapers about 
a London firm of wholesale chemists’ blunder with arsenic reminds 
a correspondent of a story told him by a retail chemist friend, in 
whose veracity he says he has the most implicit confidence, as to 
a doctor’s mistake with a dangerous drug. “The chemist had 
received a prescription to make up for one of the patients of the 
medical man, and on proceeding to dispense it discovered that the 
physician, instead of writing down the proper quantity of a certain 
poison which formed part of the medicine, had prescribed an 
amount sufficient to kill a whole street of people. The tradesman 
accordingly returned the recipe to the doctor with a respectful 
inquiry as to whether he had not madea slip. In a few minutes 
the document came back with a sharp message from the medico 
to the effect that ‘the prescription was right enough. On 
examining the recipe the chemist found that the doctor had 
substituted for the original sent him a careful imitation, in which 
the blunder was corrected !” 
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CLARISSA’S VILLAGE 


Mrs. TENNANT'S extremely pretty volume of ‘‘ Village 
Notes ’* will be remembered in Zhe Oudlook office for several 
reasons, but not least because it has taken two beings to 
review it. The Editor began with the Poet, who wrote :— 
“ The village as an institution is one of the proper studies 
ofthe philosopher. Here, if he has a mind, he may see life 
steadily and see it whole—that is to say, so far as life in 
villages goes. And life in villages, any philosopher will 
tell you, goes pretty far; covering, indeed, most things 
human, and practically everything that can be considered 
elemental. For, to all intents, a village is the great 
‘social fabric’ done in little and set down amid green 


fields. Out of it, any philosopher will tell you, it is pos-° 


sible to extract much that is worth knowing, much that 
lies at the roots of life. The author of ‘ Village Notes’ 
names her book modestly, and her aims are modest. 
‘There is a village I know of in South Wilts,’ she says, 
‘in whose cottages I have heard many things said worth 
recording of humour, intentional or otherwise, and of 
pathos, real and deep.’ With some of the humour and 
pathos in question readers of The Outlook will be familiar, 
because several of Mrs. Tennant’s papers first saw the 
light in these columns. ‘Village Notes,’ however, con- 
tains——” 

And here the pen fell from the fingers of the Poet. It 
simply declined to go on. And the Editor bethought him 
of a trusty character with no poetic pretensions, who took 
up the Poet’s vein in these moving terms :—Mrs. Tennant’s 
book of village notes has nothing whatever to say to the 
philosopher, yet does it harbour in the author’s own words 
“many things worth reading—of humour, intentional or 
otherwise, and of pathos, real and deep.”” Mrs. Tennant has 
studied ‘‘the uneducated as we call them;” in that 
qualification of our stupid cant-label is Mrs. Tennant’s 
secret. Her sympathy with the really beautiful wherever 
she descries it is catholic, and is purged of any base feel- 
ing of superiority over the clay that yields the precious 
stones. We should not be certain that she does not de- 
ceive herself if she claims for herself a sense of ‘‘ fellow- 
ship in all disastrous fight.” Wiltshire, for example, lives 
in the mind of stern students of realities, unacquainted 
with its poetry, as that English county in which so many 
of the rural population pass to idiocy from sheer starva- 
tion. There is hardly a hint of such distresses in Mrs. 
Tennant’s village notes. How far she has felt them we 
are not informed, but despite all her charm and her rare 
and unerring tact we own to a certain sense of doubt. 
Hers are the respectable poor, the picturesque. ‘I will 
not let these thoughts molest me,” says Mrs. Tennant 
somewhere. It is the defect of her exquisite quality, and 
no blame to her if, with all the sympathy and tenderness 
in the world, the merely ugly is screened from her eyes. 

Yet how exquisite is the fruit of this exquisite quality ! 
Free to a rare degree from vulgar and belittling conven- 
tions, she has an eye for the poetry in the lives that 
endure beside her path in life, an ear for the essential 
rightness of a phrase. Consider this passage as an in- 
Stance of this twofold perceptiveness : 


In this village there is a woman who lives all alone on a 
common at the bottom of a gorse-covered hill. Hers is a 
freehold, and because she is her own landlord the thatch must 
grow old and let the rain in—unless the kindness of some 
richer neighbour rethatches it for her. Some half-mile off her 
old brother-in-law lives. He is old and doting, and has 
almost lost his wits. He can do nothing for himself, and has 
fallen from his chair sometimes through weakness. This 
woman, his sister-in-law, for ten or more years has climbed 
that hill in winter and summer, snow and sunshine, and has 
never failed to do the duty she took upon herself of getting 
him up, making his bed, setting his meals for him, day after 
day the whole year through. . . . She had one child—a son— 
who, when nine years old, fell from a hay wain and was 


* ** Village Notes, and some other Papers.” By Pamela Tennant. 
London: Heinemann. 6s. 
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brought home dead. The garden is overgrown and flowerless, 
but she will point to a large box bush that grows so near the 
window as to almost overshadow its light. “And that is the 
sprig of box I brought hoam wi’ me from his coffin—brorght 
hoam wi’ me the day they put’en in the churchyard. And its 
grown suthen wonderful.” Her tears are new as when it 
was a sprig. 
That is beautifully related, and there are many examples 
of Mrs. Tennant’s power to feel and to convey the poetry. 
She tells of an old woman ‘ who had brought up a large 
family of children, all now out in the world, and whose 
old age was passed in the same cottage that had once 
been crowded and noisy. In a voice that shook with no 
self-pity, but merely stated the fact, she said: ‘Come the 
long winter evenin’s, and I sits here--I misses ’em and I 
wants ’em.’” Mrs. Tennant goes on to compare this with 
that surpassingly fine scene of the deathbed of Dumbie- 
dykes : ‘‘ Jock, when ye ha’e naething else to do, ye may 
be aye sticking in a tree: it will be growing, Jock, when 
ye’re sleeping.” And the truth is that it stands the com- 
parison. 
Again : 

And that trust in God, which is the possession of the Poor : 
whence does that come? Like their own cottage windows to 
the traveller on a dark night, it shines out warm and comfort- 
able from the midst of their hard lives. A widow who was 
dying said to me, “It’s a bad job. It’s a bad job for me. Well, 
it’s a bad job for nigh every one. But we'll be better in 
another world, shan’t us?” She spoke with difficulty and 
with pauses between the words. But there was a light upon 
her face. 


It is a blessed fact about Mrs. Tennant’s chapters that 
they abound in passages of like poetry and rightness. We 
chose this, indeed, at random. She cites with real 
appreciation the poetry of Barnes. She quotes that 
‘*Readen on a Headstone” which is so simple and 
poignant that we can think of no adjective in which to 
qualify it. And we may say of Mrs. Tennant’s prose, as 
she says of William Barnes’ verse, that ‘‘it holds the 
spirit of the cottage with its brick floor and the wooden 
chair beside the fire waiting for the labourer’s return ; the 
clump-booted, sturdy little children, with round astonished 
eyes; and the mingled smell of cooked potatoes and 
washing day. But above all it holds the spirit of 
trust and simple charity that dwells among the poor.” 
And her humour does not lag behind her sensibility. 
Readers of Zhe Outlook remember the Puppy and the 
Grass Parrot, but better is Miss Trip with that ‘‘ feelin’ of 
cold puddin’” about her, which, however, was ‘‘ no so bad 
as a spuinful o’ jam Jdehind the brooch. The delicate 
modulations of the Scottish accent must necessarily be 
lost in writing ; but the sense of helpless revolt at being 
thus casually included in the knowledge of so hideous an 
experience remains strong in one.” That is neatly said, 
but “Clarissa”—as the author of ‘‘ Village Notes” will 
probably remain to her Oxtlook admirers—has almost a 
genius—a logician might call it her differentia—for hitting 
certain nails upon the head. This brings us to her style, 
which, save for an occasional split infinitive, is admirably 
simple, vivid, and even original. Like so many of us, she 
writes best when she is least aware of it. Read, for in- 
stance, her chapters on ‘‘ Birds” and ‘‘ April Weather,” 
and the passages which close ‘‘ And one fern stands, in the 
green world he lives in, golden from head to foot.” And 
another happy moment, where the calf is described as it 
‘* dived into its mother and became an excited and skittling 
tail. He gazed back at me with a large soft eye, set 
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round with astounding eyelashes, then returned to his 
meal, his mild mouth in a lather of milky froth.” In “‘ At 
the House,” a brilliant phantasy and her most ambitious 
chapter, the author succeeds in being striking, even though 
it be at the cost of a certain effect of strain. As a whole 
these are delicate and merry papers, with a home-grown 
quality of quiet to which certain illustrations from the 
author’s photographs make fit accompaniment. 


NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 


EVEN a leopard does not consist exclusively of spots, and one is 
disposed to praise Catherine de Medicis for withholding her hand 
from one crime which it must surely have itched to commit. This 
reflection is the natural outcome of a perusal of the monograph 
entitled 1/adame Dame Dianne de Poytiers (1), which Her Majesty’s 
booksellers send forth clad daintily in vellum, and beautifully 
adorned with photogravures and colour-prints. The linked initials 
H., D. (Henri, Diane), sown broadcast on the end-papers of this 
luxurious quarto, remind one of the depth and endurance of a 
young King’s attachment for a woman sixteen years his senior. 
His first lance was broken in her honour at a tournament in 1530 
when he was only fifteen ; and he was wearing her colours (white 
and black, commemorative of her widowhood, by the way !) when, 
in 1559, Montgomery’s broken lance pierced his eye. Catherine 
would not allow Dianne to attend the bedside of the dying King, 
and when he was dead ordered her to relinquish a fine castle 
which Henri had given Dianne on his accession, accompanying 
the order with the gift of an inferior castle “in exchange.” But 
there the hand of the Queen-Mother seems to have stayed, and it 
was left to anarchists of the French Revolution, more than two 
hundred years later, to insult her memory by violating her tomb. 
And yet, to judge by the following passage, Henri’s wife must have 
been sorely tried : 


“ Has Queen Catherine given birth to another prince? It 
is Dianne who tends both mother and child, and again earns 
the father’s gratitude. Will the King go a-hunting? Who 
knows so well the best arrangement of horses and dogs... . 
who can boast such perfect stables or such kennels as Dianne, 
patron [szc] of the chase? ... It is she who communicates 
the King’s wishes for any change of abode for his family, she 
who appoints the servants; she, again, who sends medicine 
if the children ail.” 


Anent this last donation, “powder made from the fat of an 
unicorn (Licornus, a fish), and a hair from the head of a dead 
man” sounds appetising. But the point to bring home is that 
such a paragon, even under the euphemistic title of “ma chére 
cousine,” must have been hard for a wife to assimilate. Better 
“the orange girl,’ some queens would say. Remember, too, that 
Dianne was incorrigibly beautiful. She had passed sixty when 
Brantome averred that a “heart of rock” could not have resisted 
her. She favoured the arts, like a feminine Richelieu; but she 
was a grasping landowner—exacting, for instance, large sums from 
the inhabitants of Saint Vallier on every bread-baking oven in the 
town ; while a Jew was fined twelve deniers for putting his foot 
on her ground. She had been married to Louis de Brézé, one 
of the ugliest men of his time, but was a model of fidelity to him 
while he lived. Miss Hay rejects the story that Francois I. 
preceded Henri II. in her favours, and that he proposed to 
purchase them by sparing her father’s life when Jehan de Poytiers 
was convicted of treason. Jehan’s life was spared, but the Queen 
and Dianne’s husband as well as herself obtained this mercy by 
their prayers. The book leaves us musing on the persistent 
charm of her beauty, and demanding the secret of it. She was 
celebrated for her ablutions, cleanliness being rare in her days. 
But though cleanliness enhance it cannot perpetuate beauty. No, 
her secret was a natural alchemy, not to be imitated—only to be 
praised. Every now and then a woman is born who treads the 
decades as though they were days. Even to-day are some such. 
And I like to think there was that in the face of this French Diana 
which persuaded Catherine de Medicis against herself to send her 
scatheless to her domains—the touch of her divine namesake, 
whose glory made Endymion declare that he 


“ did give 
His eyes at once to death ; but ’twas to live.” 
It is a very different love to which we turn in Love and Mr. 


Lewisham (2), and yet I am not sure that when two people issue 
from a registrar’s office, unexalted by opposition, without brides- 
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maids, epithalamium, or honeymoon, and take love with them 
into furnished suburban apartments, they are not the true 
monarchs of Romance. How calculating and paltry seem the 
most vaunted liberties beside the voluntary bondage of the ring, 
“ Till death us do part.” It is a tremendous saying, and people 
who take it into their lives are heroic be they never so suburban, 
Fortunately Mr. Wells seems to know this ; certain it is that, after 
travelling backwards and forwards on his “Time Machine,” he 
has not found any more wonderful embellishment for mortal life 
than love. Mr. Lewisham’s history exemplifies love, with a mora} 
if you please ; for while that gentleman was inventing “foolish 
terms of endearment” such as “ Dillywings,” whereby to call his 
wife, he was neglecting his work as a Science student at South 
Kensington, and by the time the joys of domesticity became 
milder and—alas !—alternated by stormy tiffs, his dream of a 
career was over. Premature matrimony had diverted him 
into by-paths, and the race was won by others. On the 
other hand he had lost a vast encumbrance of vanity; he no 
longer imagined that everybody was “thinking how his fore. 
head and his certificates accorded.” He realised that, while evena 
pretty woman must fade and a simple woman of frivolous literary 
taste is not to be made into a profound one, marriage offers ip 
fatherhood “the most important career in the world.” “ Father!” 
he ejaculates as though addressing his future self. “ Why should } 
want more?” A book has not lately been written in which the 
charm of courtship, the sweetness of young love, are described 
more prettily, and yet in such a way that you feel the sobering 
influence of the suburb upon them. The scholastic local colour of 
the opening chapters is fresh and true, and the South Kensington 
Museum passages read as though they were partly autobio- 
graphical. By way of blame I must add that Chaffery, the 
hypnotist and impostor, is a figure whose monologues partake of 
the nature of padding. I am not prepared to believe that another 
rogue—a bogus author who victimises Mr. Lewisham—could have 
successfully turned a cheque for one pound into five. A banker 
has been known to detect the fraud when eight was turned into 
eighty, a much simpler matter. Mr. Lewisham’s manners sink 
beneath condonation when he tells a well-meaning bore that his 
lady’s “ eyes don’t match,” and that “she looks as loathsome as 
one would naturally expect.” These are, however, trifling 
blemishes in a sane and pleasant story. 

At least a decade of my childhood was spent in Chelsea, and I 
am glad to see that a Blunt and not an alien has written Az 
Illustrated Historical Handbook to the Parish of Chelsea (3). 
There is still a Chelsea worth writing about, as I can tell you with 
my eyes shut. There is the old bridge that Whistler painted and, 
hard by the site of Utopia, the old church with the chained Bible, 
Limping pensioners still blossom in searlet by old public-houses, 
or, like so many Uncle Tobies, rear their fantastic fortifications in 
their garden patches in Chelsea Hospital. Ranelagh Rotunda is 
no more ; but a fair and sweet garden—perhaps the fairest and 
sweetest in London—still bears its name. Still at eight o'clock of 
an evening or thereabouts, the boys of the Duke of York’s School 
play “God Save the Queen” ere they bundle to their beds. No 
more are salmon, trout, lampreys, &c., caught in the muddy water 
which flows between Chelsea’s two suspension bridges, but the 
sunsets are still as fine as that which gladdened Turner’s dying 
eyes. Still in Cheyne Walk survives the old-world homeliness 
which made it a possible dwelling-place for poets such as the 
immortal three who lived at No. 16. But the Chelsea of to-day is 
overlaid and overridden by South Kensington. Showy mansions 
rise on the ruins of mean streets. Lower Sloane Street, Flood 
Street, Manor Street, present triumphs of money over poverty. 
The poor retreat for lodgment into Fulham and Putney, but if 
with them goes a sordidness, they take character with them also. 
Chelsea is becoming a very new affair. But it is time to say that 
Mr. Blunt’s well-illustrated book has the merits proper to such a 
composition ; it is clear, concise, comprehensive. The account of 
Holy Trinity Church is not, however, complete without a reference 
to the unhappy genius whose oratory collected together a congre- 
gation vast enough to create the need of such an edifice. 

It was a happy idea of Mr. F. L. Greening’s to bring together 
Mr. Clement Scott’s first-night impressions of the Hamlets of five 
well-known actors. A dramatic critic is in a quite special sense a 
witness. All that can eventually be known of the acting of this 
or that man will be through him. Who is to tell us twenty years 
hence that Sarah Bernhardt’s Hamlet kissed his dead mother’s 
hair ; that Mr. Barrett’s “returned the pipe to Horatio with the 
courtesy of a well-bred gentleman,” instead of “cracking the 
instrument across his knees and flinging it into the air to empha- 
size his sarcasm” ; that Mr. Tree's, in the scene with the players, 
used the MS. of the play “as a screen or fan to hide his face from 
the King as in Maclise’s picture” ; or that Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
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smiled where other Hamlets scowled or snarled? On all such 
matters the dramatic critic is our historian. Mr. Scott has an 
encyclopedic memory, and, stored as he ever was with quotation 
and comparison, could not but purvey a particularly readable kind 
of criticism. A critic of the highest calibre requires little or no 
material but his own impression of the thing seen 7” itself ; but such 
critics are rare, though the merely ignorant would fain pass for 
them. Mr. Scott is an excellent example of the conscientious critic 
of the second class, whose memory—so alert and trustworthy—is 
akind of genius. Mr. L. Arthur Greening’s “ Appreciation” is an 
interesting and instructive performance. As a poet, I opine that 
Mr. Scott does not enter the field of literature, and is content to 
remain prosperously outside with the amiable “ Dagonet.” Mr, 
Greening should not, I think, describe Mr. Scott as “the veritable 
discoverer of ‘Poppyland,” for East Anglia is rich in literary 
potabilities, and the phrase is an ambitious one. Mr. Mein’s 
series of portraits, which in technique remind me of Mr. Horton’s 
black and white work, are clever and interesting. W. H. 


1. “Madame Dame Dianne de Poytiers.". A Monograph by Marie Hay. London: 


Bumpus. 255. net. 


>. “Love and Mr. Lewisham: The Story of a Very Young Couple.” By H. G. 
Wells. London: Harper. 6s. 

3. “An illustrated Historical Handbook to the Parish of Chelsea.” By Reginald 
Blunt. London: Lamley. 

4. “Som: Notable Hamlets of the Present Time.” By Clement Scott. Illustrated 
ty W. G. Mein, London : Greening. 25. &d. 


REVIEWS 
A PICTURE OF THE REIGN OF TERROR 


“Side Lights on the Reign of Terror.” By Mademoiselle des 
Echerolles. Translated by Marie Clothilde Balfour. London: 
Lane. 125, 6d. 


ALEXANDRINE DES ECHEROLLES, the writer of these fasci- 
nating memoirs, was scarcely thirteen years of age when plunged 
into some of the worst horrors of the French Revolution. Her 
father, a distinguished military officer, was the head of an aris- 
tocratic family possessing considerable estates in the central part 
of France. Her mother had died when she was very young, and 
she was thenceforward brought up by an aunt, her father’s sister. 
The care and affection lavished by this excellent lady upon her 
niece was repaid by a touching and unexampled devotion. Driven 
from home by the violence of the times, M. des Echerolles, with 
his sister and Alexandrine, fled to Lyons. The city was crowded 
with refugees, and they thought to escape observation among the 
multitude. The exact reverse actually happened. The news of 
the destruction of the Bastille had reached Lyons ; the infamous 
Challier had preached the doctrine of death to tyrants, and no 
member of the aristocracy was safe. As Tacitus says of a similar 
period in the days in which he lived and wrote :—“ Nobilitas, 
Opes, omissi gestique honores pro crimine, et ob virtutes certis- 
simum exitium”; rank, wealth, distinction, and high character 
were merely so many grounds for impeachment and condemnation. 
Soon after their arrival the little girl writes :— M. Guichard’s 
house was just opposite ours, and I ran about the large garden 
with Annette, who was about my own age. On September 9, 
the weather being very fine, we went into the garden a little 
earlier than usual, and were skipping under the trees when our 
game was suddenly interrupted by savage yells and the noise of a 
great mob which terrified us exceedingly. The prisoners confined 
at Pierre Cise were being butchered.” 

The heroism of Félicité de Bellecise, daughter of the governor 
of the prison, is strikingly depicted : “She was wounded in the 
foot by a pike, but paused only to knot her handkerchief round it. 
She thrust herself everywhere in despairing efforts to save or pro- 
tect the prisoners. It is amazing that she was not murdered along 
with them. As it was, she did not escape scot free, but had two 
tibs broken by a blow from the butt end of a soldier's musket.” 

The mob forced their way into the prison and massacred the 
Officers of the Royal Polish regiment with every circumstance of 
barbarity, together with three priests who had refused to take the 
oath to the Republic, and whose heads were carried about the 
Streets on the points of pikes. 

Shortly after this terrible episode the Lyonnais themselves 
rose up in their own defence, and after a desperate struggle 
defeated the Jacobins—among others Challier was tried and 
condemned to death. “He insisted on walking to the place of 
execution, and suffered much from the unskilfulness of the execu- 
tioner, who had as yet little experience with the guillotine. The 
knife was let fall three times before it killed him.” M. des 
Echerolies, being then sixty-six years of age, declined the chief 
command of the city, and was charged with the defence of one of 
the principal gates. The siege lasted only four months, during 
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which Alexandrine and her aunt devoted themselves to the care of 
the sick and wounded. Then Lyons again fell. M. des Eche- 
rolles succeeded in making his escape. The aunt remained 
behind with her niece. “Mon Dieu,” said a big drunken fellow 
who seized hold of her, “ what a little arm! how thin it is! poor 
mite, how she must have fasted during the siege! she cannot even 
have had her Aicofin of oatmeal.” For refusing to give.informa- 
tion about the movements of her brother, the aunt was herself 
thrown into prison, and for no other reason, after four months of 
indescribable sufferings, was sent to the scaffold. The child 
during these dreadful months visited her aunt almost every day, 
taking food to her and exposing herself to every insult and 
contumely. 

It is impossible not to admire the tact, the dignity, and the 
splendid courage of this noble little lady, who was still barely 
fourteen—the dramatic eloquence with which she recounts the 
details of the awful events passing before her eyes is surprising— 
we instinctively turn to the portrait forming a frontispiece to the 
book to see what she was like, and whether her face bore traces 
of the agonies she endured. The streets, she tells us, literally ran 
with blood, and “ when the guillotine was removed to the Place 
des Terreaux, the ditch which had been opened to catch the blood 
of the innocent victims was filled in; but the earth refused to 
hide it, and it reappeared on the surface to cry aloud to heaven 
for vengeance.” At last she made her supreme but unavailing 
effort to save her aunt’s life. The President of the Tribunal was 
Parcin, formerly a cobbler, who had received kindness from 
M. des Echerolles. To those who urged her acquittal he 
answered, “ She is a hateful aristocrat, and the Republic must be 
purged of all such. Let her die.” He only said to Alexandrine : 
“As a private man, I pity you; as a public man, I can do 
nothing.” 

Upon the death of her aunt the child led a sad and chequered 
existence ; constantly in danger of arrest, she was forced to fly 
from place to place, and on one occasion she actually cut off her 
long hair, “so as to save trouble for the executioner.” Yet she 
possessed a marvellous capacity for making friends, and for com- 
manding the respect of others. There is, perhaps, no more 
beautiful character in the book than that of Madeleine Choziéres, 
a peasant girl, remarkable for the nobility of her character. By 
way of contrast, the child’s life at the Chateau de Ombre with her 
great-aunt, Mdlle. Melon, is the occasion for a most amusing and 
delightful narrative. This eccentric old lady was essentially a 
member of the azcien régime by her rank, her fortune, and her 
habits ; and she knew scarcely anything of the times in which she 
lived. Her character and peculiarities are dealt with in no 
unkind spirit and with a singular freshness and vivacity. 

Ruined in her fortunes, but with a spirit purified and elevated 
by adversity, Mdlle. des Echerolles finally quitted France at the 
age of twenty-seven, and became governess to the children of 
the Duchess Louis of Wiirtemberg, and here, although she lived 
happily until the year 1850, we have reluctantly to take leave of 
her and her delightful memoirs. 


IN THE BALKANS 


“ Rambles and Studies in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Dalmatia.” 
By Robert Munro. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
12s. 6d. net. Second Edition. 


In August 1894 sixteen gentlemen of European reputation as 
archzologists assembled at Sarajevo, and as guests of the Govern- 
ment spent a week discussing the antiquarian remains with which 
the neighbourhood abounds. Dr. Munro’s “ Rambles and Studies” 
has the distinction of being the only record in book form of the 
problems submitted to, and discussed by, that learned body. But 
the book claims to be something more than an archeological 
monograph ; it aims at giving—and, thanks to its admirable 
apparatus of illustrations and plates, does give—“ an abbreviated 
account of the attractions—scenic, social, and scientific—of a 
portion of the Balkan peninsula which till lately was almost in- 
accessible and unknown to the people of Western Europe.” Yet 
it is rather as the only English source of information about the 
archeological treasures unearthed through the enlightened libe- 
rality of Baron von Kallay’s administration that the book will be 
found most useful. Its value in this respect has been materially 
enhanced in this, the second, edition by a new chapter on the 
relics of Hallstatt and La Téne, the two great landmarks of early 
European civilisation, the first typifying the beginning, the second 
the close, of the Iron Age. Dr. Munro’s account of the discussion 
at the Sarajevo Congress over the neolithic Station at Butmir, 
which he alone of the sixteen savas convened by the Austrian 
Government regards as a lake-dwelling, reminds us, in the utter 
lack of unanimity on every point of importance, how arbitrary and 
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unconvincing are generalisations based exclusively on the material 
relics of the past. Even their “co-existences and sequences” are 
all in dispute ; while of the many ingenious attempts to establish 
a correlation between mental life and handicraft in the case of 
these ancient peoples, or to trace their relations and careers, not 
one has received general acceptance. Who would not exchange 
the whole of the Hallstatt “ finds ”—6,232 in number, according to 
Dr. Munro’s interesting account of them—for a proverb, or even 
half a dozen disconnected vocables of the speech of the men of 
Hallstatt? Yet such faint clues and suggestions as may be ex- 
torted from these dumb waste-heaps Dr. Munro may be trusted 
to extort—witness his “ Lake Dwellings of Europe” and “ Pre- 
historic Scotland,” to which his “ Rambles and Studies in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina” makes a worthy third. 


JOHN SCOTUS ERIGENA 


“ Studies in John the Scot (Erigena) : a Philosopher of the Dark 
Ages.” By Alice Gardner. London: Frowde. 3s. 6d. 


THIS is a courageous attempt to awaken interest in the career of 
a medizeval mystic who, as the author complains, is so little known 
that he is frequently confounded with his namesake, even by 
people not wholly uneducated. Of the philosophic theologian’s 
personality we have no details. It seems certain that he was born 
and bred in Ireland, that he made his way to the Court of 
Charles the Bald about 847, that he was a favourite with that 
king, and that he was still alive in 872. The rest is mythical ; 
the stories of his friendship with Alfred, of his connection with the 
founding of the University of Oxford, of his being stabbed to 
death by the pens of his pupils are improbable legends incon- 
sistent with other established facts. It is with the general drift of 
John the Scot’s teaching that this book is concerned, and it gives 
an admirable exposition of his relation to ancient and modern 
thought. 

Nothing can be stranger, or more striking to the imagination, 
than the sudden appearance of this truly Hellenic intelligence in 
a world oppressed by the grievous burden of Latinity. Saturated 
with Neo-Platonic ideas, anticipating the general doctrine of 
Descartes, John the Scot—if Christlieb’s view be correct—exhibits 
many points of contact with Kant and Hegel and Fichte. The 
fifth and sixth chapters of this volume make John the Scot’s 
position fairly clear; it is perhaps impossible to give a wholly 
coherent account of any mystic, more especially when, as in the 
present instance, his influence has been mostly subterranean. 
But what can be done has been done by Miss Gardner with ex- 
ceptional skill. Her knowledge of her author, and of the very 
considerable body of literature attaching to the subject, has 
enabled her to write a valuable and stimulating book which will 
appeal strongly both to the specialist and the ordinary educated 
reader. 


DIANA AND BELLONA 


“Pink and Scarlet ; or, Hunting as a School for Soldiering.” By 
Bt. Lieut.-Colonel E. A. H. Alderson, P.S.C. London : 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


“°UNTING, my beloved ’earers, is the sport of kings, the himage 
of war without its guilt, and only twenty-five per cent. of its 
danger,” said Mr. Jorrocks, who knew all about it—especially the 
other seventy-five per cent. Co!onel Alderson has an idea, which 
he works out in this volume with a slashing freshness that some- 
times disregards grammar, always ignores conventionality, and 
whose main characteristic is (to borrow one of the Colonel’s own 
words) “ go-straight-to-the-pointness.” There are a hundred things 
in hunting that are at the same time instructive in the art of 
soldiering. That is the Colonel’s idea, and he works it out exceed- 
ingly well. He disclaims all desire to lay down the law upon 
either subject, and proposes only to draw attention to the bearing 
of each upon the other. Incidentally he manages to go through 
most things a knowledge of which is either necessary, or at least 
useful, for conformity to the unwritten rules of the hunting-field, 
and if not great in description, he believes in object-lessons ; 
thus : 

An ounce of illustration is worth a pound of argument, and 
the best way to explain the right and the wrong of “ rat- 
catcher” kit is to say— 

Look at Plate I., Figures 1 and 2. Looking at these two 
pictures, the captious critic says: “What 7s the first gentle- 
man going to do? Does he mean to commit suicide by 
knocking his head against a bough as he jumps a fence, or by 
falling on his head on a hard piece of ground? If so, his 
soft cloth cap will certainly further his wishes.” 
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The unfortunate individual in Fig. 1 is wearing a cap instead of 
a “ billycock,” and generally is doing those things he ought not to 
do, and leaving undone those that he ought to do. Fig. 2 
represents the correct huntsman: and so, by various sarcastic 
remarks and frequent references to his figures and plates, the 
Colonel manages to hit the nail on the head very well. He deals 
with everything that a horseman can want to know, from cracking 
a whip and opening a gate (there are six magnificent plates upon 
this last point) to a code of rules concerning hunting. The 
following two selections from the rules show our author’s breezi- 
ness : 

Rule 7.—The fox has broke covert ; you see him. Gentle. 
men, gentlemen, do not roar out, “Tally ho!” Do not 
screech horribly. If you do, he will turn back, even under 
your horses’ feet, in spite of the sad and disappointed look on 
your handsome or ugly faces. Do not crack your infernat 
whips ; be silent. Harden your hearts and look happy... , 

Rule 15.—Huntsman, go home steadily with your hounds ; 
tarry not, lest the hounds lie down on the wayside. Whipper, 
assist the wearied hound—leave none behind; and should a 
cur-dog of any degree attack any of your charge, why, up 
whip, pitch into him, and cut his liver and lights out. 


All through the Real is always contrasted with the Image, and 
the author never loses sight of the parallel principle that is the 
chief characteristic of the book. His freshness and vivacity are 
untiring. The work, as a whole, is exceeding well done, and 
makes a very timely appearance. We commend it cordially to 
all Cavalrymen, huntsmen, and lovers of the noblest of animals. The 
plates are beautifully executed—and without them we really fear 
if the gallant author could ever have got through his explanations, 


RATHER GREEN 


“The Spendthrift.”. By Francis Dodsworth, London: Grant 
Richards. 6s, 


“THE SPENDTHRIFT” is an entertaining volume, and has an 
extremely nice green cover, refreshing in hot weather. But the 
hue is not confined to the cover, and hence indeed a certain pro- 
portion of the entertainment. The artlessness is sometimes 
technical. Thus Mr. Francis Dodsworth is enamoured of the 
“historic present,” that pitfall of the youthful or the feminine 
beginner, that danger signal to the reader. On the third page 
you read of the hero, “he has only passed his twenty-first birth- 
day by a bare fourteen days, but he has already decided on his 
policy. At twenty-one it is possible to decide upon three different 
lines of life, pursue them all to the end, and eat the dead sea fruit 
within six months. For the inexperienced life is very rapid.” 
That scarcely suggests a mature or knowing style (though 
Mr. Dodsworth does not write at all badly), and the 
reader will infer and rightly that the writer’s tender years 
or inexperience is not betrayed merely in the writing. Young 
people (and some ladies) like to generalise, and Mr. Dods- 
worth generalises on most pages, as thus: “It is a peculiar 
phenomenon in the sporting world that in all games of skill 
(including golf) the complete beginner does well. For if 
the primary laws of balance have been mastered, the glorious 
ignorance of the land agent’s pupil enables him to pound the field 
during his first season. The village gamin with his stick and 
string has been known to secure larger trout than Izaak himself. 
Golf-players of great experience have wept salt tears to see a 
neophyte go round in eighty-five—once.” A little reading in the 
“Compleat Angler” will teach Mr. Dodsworth that “Izaak him- 
self” was no great catcher of trout, while from a little experience 
of angling—no bad thing in a sporting novelist—he will derive 
the knowledge that in the modern and expert sense that poet of 
the Cit-a-field was not a fisherman at all. As for Mr. Dodsworth’'s 
golf, man and boy have we known the royal and ancient pastime 
for too many years, but never saw we the “ neophyte go round in 
eighty-five” or even a hundred. 

But to the story, which is the ancient fable of Pigeon who goes 
the way of pigeons as Béranger sang. Richard Devan was the 
pigeon’s name, and Charles Verepoint was his Captain Rook, and 
led him round the town and particularly to the Karpathian, a 
dancing saloon, which travesties in weird colours its familiar 
and wholly wearisome original. And Devan came to know the 
“Blue Posts” and many another haunt which Mr. Dodsworth 
seems to associate with a career of fast distinction, and made 
acquaintance with Mr. Lourustein, a Jewish money-lender, and Miss 
Daisy Luton, “a faded little blonde, pretty enough if the lines 
upon her face had not been quite so marked,” who had known the 
Empire and the Karpathian for ten years, “ and looked on men as 
her natural play.” The ladies who aspire to pigeons worth catch- 
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ing do not, Mr. Dodsworth, adorn these places of entertainment. 
After acting and dealing with Mr. Lourustein and a run of luck 
upon the Turf, where he rode his own horses, Master Devan did 
well enough for a time, and took a little place in the country. He 
had some good runs with the local hounds, one of which is 
described with spirit. Then came dealings in railway shares, bad 
days on the racecourse, the too facile descent of Avernus. 

It says something for Mr. Dodsworth that despite his habit of 
railing at his puppets, of generalising, of lapsing into the split 
infinitive, and of curious waiveté, he should manage to interest us 
in his spendthrift before his decline and premature decease of 
pneumonia. The sporting girl who pitied the spendthrift is rather 
interesting, and so is the mysterious and melodramatic Mr. 
Schroeder, who boasted that he destroyed many homes. If Mr. 
Dodsworth attempts romance again, let him—or her—submit his 
«documents ” to some one who knows London at first hand. The 
incidents are not infrequently arresting, and the characters and 
their environment fail principally from inexperience. 


A “STORM CLOUD OF A GIRL” 


“The Thorn Bit.” By Dorothea Conyers. London: Hutchinson. 
6s. 


Miss CONYERS deserves well of her kind. She has devised 
something original in the way of wills. An uncle leaves his estate 
to two cousins on the condition that they marry within a couple of 
months after his decease. This is, of course, the stereotyped 
provision of most wrong-headed uncles who appear in fiction. 
But (and here is the novelty) should the cousins not marry within 
the given period, the estate has to be sold, and Nancy and Dick 
have to content themselves with fifty thousand pounds a piece ; 
which suggests an honest desire on the part of the old man to do 
the square thing by both parties. The conditions are so eminently 
reasonable that one wonders how it is that they have not been 
formulated by other uncles. We suspect the reason may be that 
novelists do not wish, as it were, to take the bread out of their own 
mouths. What, they might ask, is going to become of our story, 
how in the world are we going to pan out our eighty thousand 
words if the will places no fatal barrier in the way of somebody’s 
happiness? We refer them to Miss Conyers. For, after all, the 
will in the present instance is not as satisfactory as it would seem ; 
it is peculiarly objectionable to Nancy. Nancy wants but little 
here below, but she wants it all. She wants the whole inheritance. 
And as it is not her wont to be thwarted, the contents of the will 
render her a fit subject for pathological observation. She hasa 
passionate desire to remain on the land on which she has been 
brought up and which she loves, and she has a horror of sharing 
the responsibility of its management with anyone, particularly with 
Dick, whom she detests. Therefore marrying Dick and dis- 
appearing immediately after the ceremony scarcely seems a 
convincing step towards the realisation of her wishes, but it is 
characteristic of Nancy, and gives the story achance. We be- 
come, indeed, absorbingly interested in “this storm cloud of a girl 
with her vivid, ever palpable emotions,” but not without secret 
wonder at our own folly in wasting the midnight oil to follow the 
fortunes of a madcap who in life would at every moment drive us 
to our wits’ end. Fortune, it is true, gives her some delectable 
knocks, but we are too chivalrous to suppose that to be the reason. 
All the characters in this clever story are admirably drawn ; they 
all live. The egregious Murphy family is brightly hit off, and 
Dick of the mild exterior and iron will is a sufficiently engaging 
hero. This appears to be Miss Conyers’ first novel. We shall be 
content if her second is no better. 


EDINBURGH OLD AND NEW 


“Romantic Edinburgh.” By John Geddie. London: Sands. 6s. 


SO many and so famous have been Mr. Geddie’s precursors, 
and so great are the possibilities of his subject, that we opened 
his book with misgivings. It is pleasing to be able to say tha 
we closed it with entire satisfaction. Nothing surely is more 
difficult than to blend into a continuous interest the olden Edin- 
burgh and the Edinburgh of to-day. There are seven hundred 
years of history, mostly bloody and tragic, attaching to that huge 
rib of rock that reaches from the Castle to the Chapel of the Holy 
Rood, and only one hundred years pertaining to what now 
Stretches away from it in all directions. The beauty which to-day 
Strikes and satisfies the eye of the unhistoried tourist is mainly 
modern. To realise the significance of the sterner beauties of 
that long, towering, ridged street, which once alone was Edin- 
burgh, we need the services of Mr. Geddie—or another. There 
was no Princes Street for Queen Mary and Knox and the Lords 
of Congregation and Prince Charlie. The present-day squalor of 
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the Canongate presses heavily on our histories, for perhaps 
nowhere in Europe was there such an assemblage in small space 
of the dwellings of potent and notable people as clustered there. 
Decay, demolition, and degradation are the records of the literary 
haunts of Edinburgh. Much of the demolition was unnecessary, 
and even now there is no strong sentiment of restraint in dealing 
with the old. In truth, the Scots have ever been famous over- 
throwers. Their belief in themselves has always been too strong 
to permit ofan overweening respect for the works of their fore- 
fathers. This summer we mean to have a long last look of the 
Tron Church, for we know instinctively it is doomed by the new 
bridge. And we shall store our memory with what stands on the 
site of the projected new municipal buildings. In respect of the 
places we never saw, or could see, we thank Mr. Geddie for 
helping us to reconstitute them in imagination from many an old 
map and record. Yet so long as that mighty ridge of rock from 
Canongate to Castle remains, and some group of towering 
“lands” is left, the sentiment of the great Edinburgh past may 
be recaptured. And the best time to seize it is by daybreak in 
summer, when the sun throws his first beams on the ancient grey 
fronts piled steep on the High Street. In the pure silence of the 
morning myriads of wondrous tints lurk and play in the sombre 
beaten faces of the houses, and the sun seems to whisper to the 
stones the memories of things remembered now only by them 
and him. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


MRS. CRAIGIE’S sequel to “The School for Saints,” “ Robert 
Orange,” is an accomplished fact ; but, contrary to information 
already circulated, it will not appear till July 7. It makes a 
volume of 410 pp., and therefore the completed story of the life of 
this fictitious friend of Disraeli is one of the largest of modern 
novels. It seems that Robert Orange enters the Church after 
his painful awakening to the fact that he has married a woman 
whose husband is still living. 


The death of Admiral Maxse reminds us that he was the 
alleged prototype of Beauchamp in “ Beauchamp’s Career.” Few 
characters in modern fiction are so real as this terribly conscien- 
tious mortal, who to some seemed bent on washing away the 
glamour surrounding his perfect seamanship with floods of political 
talk. The late Admiral was both a hero and a political publicist, 
but it would be unfair to push the parallel further. 


It is understood even in the least polite journalism that what 
happens inside a club is sacred from compositors. But those club 
doings are on another footing which occur in public between 
Paddington and Stratford-on-Avon, and he who has relations with 
the great names of Shakespeare and Corelli cannot expect to walk 
enveloped from the public gaze. If the reader has kept breath 
after perusing the above sentence, he may ask what it means. In 
which case we beg to inform him that the Whitefriars Club—a 
miscellaneous agreeable coterie of wits and their wives—made an 
excursion last Saturday to Stratford-on-Avon, and knelt at the 
tomb of Shakespeare and at the shrine of Miss Marie Corelli. 
There they met William and Marie—he beneath the kind grass, 
she still, happily, above it and surrounded by roses. The old 
Warwickshire tradition of Shakespeare was that, having made 
enough by play-writing to buy a country place, he would hover 
about the gate of his avenue and hale in the deserving passer to 
have drinks with him. The hospitality of Shakespeare has been 
transmitted to Miss Marie Corelli, who, in the sunshine of last 
Saturday, entertained the delighted brethren and sisters of White- 
friars at a charming garden-party. When they reluctantly tore 
themselves away, the pilgrims returned to town with a new-born 
determination to frown down the cynicism and neglect which have 
marked the attitude of the Press towards the gentle author, and a 
pathetic reverence for the two names now indissolubly linked to 
Stratford-on-Avon—for the two “Swans,” in fact, or, if you prefer 
the title of a play imputed to Shakespeare, for “the two noble 
kinsmen ”—in genius. 


But even the Friars of literary persuasion who found Miss 
Corelli so gracious a hostess at Stratford-on-Avon last Saturday 
will hardly escape a shock if they read her “ Social Note on the 
War” (price 2¢.). It begins with the dark saying, “ There is a 
very old book in the world, which, notwithstanding its age, is 
always called ‘New.’” With the “upper circles,” we are told, it 
is “wholly out of date.” Follows an elaborate chastisement of 
Mr. Kipling and the nation for dubbing the British soldier “An 
Absent-Minded Beggar.” “‘ Beggar’ or Hero?” she asks with 
arms akimbo. “Which is the better ‘term of endearment’?” 
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Then, 2 Jropos de bottes, the sex-novel is flung in our faces, with 
a deluge of Corellian Billingsgate. Journalists cannot spell cor- 
rectly, it appears, and this persuasive lady—who herself passes 
“exaggeration” with one g, and “addressed” with a d short in 
her proof-reading !—suggests that their failure in orthography is due 
to the small price paid for their services. Miss Corelli’s literary 
method is the more to be regretted as her main point, so far as 
we understand it, is a distinctly vital one. “We want the self- 
advertisers who are pasting their names in large print on 
Tommy’s uniform to stop bill-sticking while he is fighting,” she 
says, and she delivers herself of some wholesome invective against 
certain idle women who have been pestering our convalescent 
soldiers in South Africa under the pretence of nursing them. 


But, hush, here comes the—British Weekly, most of whose 
staff seem to have basked in the Corellian sunshine last Saturday. 
Make way for “A Man of Kent”: 


“Miss Corelli was surrounded by many representatives of 
the society of the county... . She does not by any means 
lack for friends, having been enthusiastically welcomed by the 
leading members of society in Warwickshire.” 


Not to be outdone, “ Lorna”—the wicked say that she and 
“O. O.” and “Claudius Clear” and the rest are not distantly 
related to one another, that, in fact, they are one and the same 
abundant personality ; but that we will not believe—* Lorna,” on 
another page, pictures the hostess thus : 


“ Miss Corelli looked quite beautiful and very young in a 
white chiffon frock with frills of real lace, and a picture hat 
with roses and black velvet strings.” 


Real \ace, forsooth, and velvet strings ! 


In America the harmless, necessary publishers’ reader appears 
to be largely a woman. That is to say, American publishers 
write to you like this :—“ Our reader has just reported on ——, 
and speaks very highly of it from a literary point of view, though 
she doubts if the book would have a very large sale.” In Eng- 
land, we know, there is still a handful or so of men publishers’ 
readers left, though in a certain house which shall be nameless 
the “rough reading” is understood to be done by the typewriter 
girl. Probably women are very fine judges of fiction. They know 
what they like, and as the fictionists’ public is mainly a feminine 
one, the British publisher might perhaps do worse than invest 
in a few choice lady readers. 


A correspondent writes : “ Permit a protest of solemn brevity 
against the British Museum Bill. The clause authorising the 
Trustees to dispose of ‘valueless printed matter’ is fraught with 
great danger. There is and never will be any criterion for value- 
lessness. The cleverest people have been known to speak with 
the utmost confidence of the badness of that which is good, and 
the goodness of that which is bad. As to the clause sanctioning 
the deposit of local newspapers ‘with local authorities,’ does not 
this militate heavily against the reputation of the B. M, for com- 
pleteness? Space can nearly always be obtained by cellarage, and 
I am not aware of any limit to the space that can be thus ob- 
tained. I do not know if there are cellars under the big yard 
fronting the Museum, but if not, why should they not be con- 
structed ?” 


When doctors differ! Concerning the fiction of Mr. H. G. 
Wells : 
Atheneum, June 23, 1900: 


The adventures of Mr. Hoop- 
driver, and now of Mr. Lewisham, 


Academy, June 23, 19C0 : 

Everyone knows that Mr. Wells 
as novelist has two fields of vision. 
incline one to be still more certain Broadly speaking, one is solar, the 
that the appropriate field for the other mundane..... We deny iz 
exercise of Mr. Wells’ talent is /¢ofo .... that Mr. Wells’ solar 
the semi-scientific, semi-philosophic novels are to be compared with his 
romance. mundane novels. 


How it will appeal to Mr. Wells’ sense of humour ! 


Mr. Alfred Austin’s plea for perpetual copyright, in the Pa// 
Mail Magazine, will be eagerly pondered by many to whom the 
subject is one of the slightest practical interest. For what 
author, starving for royalties, can refrain from purring when he 
reads that “literature of the higher sort becomes profitable, if at 
all, only after the lapse of many years”? Nevertheless, the life 
of the average novel—even of “the higher sort”—is but three 
months, and its legal status during the succeeding years is there- 
fore an abstract question if ever there was one. What is more to 
the point is the condition under which temporary copyright—all 
that really matters in the majority of cases—can be secured in the 
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United States. The condition is that the America. edition shalf 
be o° American manufacture. In many cases this involves two 
separate type-settings. But it sometimes happens that the MS. 
in question is forwarded to America, set up there, and the English 
edition printed from plates sent over by Cousin Jonathan. The 
correction of plates is both tiresome and expensive. Hence a 
marked increase of the flowers of American orthography in 
these realms. 


There is no lack of war literature, and, in the various seria} 
narratives now running, we have already what may be called 
prose-epics of the war. But, for all that, there is plenty of room 
for the large and authoritative History of the War which the Zimes 
will issue this year with Messrs. Sampson Low. It is to consist of 
five volumes, edited by Mr. L. S. Amery, and containing the joint 
work of several ot the special correspondents of the Zimes in 
South Africa. Such a consecutive narrative, carefully illustrated 
with portraits, maps, and plans, should be of great value. May we 
hope it will be furnished with a full and detailed index, so that to 
consult it may not be like asking questions of an elephant ? 


NEW MAGAZINES 


THERE is the usual eruption of war articles in the magazines for July, 
Dr. Karl Blind reminds us in the Fortnight/y that we were unable to 
conquer a population ‘* not more numerous than that of a third-rate English 
town, without employing nearly the whole of our available forces.” 
Since we ‘‘had not even the courage to make the existing law of con- 
scription operative in regard to the Militia,” foreigners may infer that “at 
the back of a warlike enthusiasm displayed in street manifestations . ... 
there is not a corresponding willingness among the masses . . . . to bear 
even the light burden of a few weeks’ militia service every year.” Not 
very conclusive, we fear. Miss Anna Howarth, in the Corvhi//, shows us 
the ‘* Boer at Home.” His piety is real, but he has ** commandeered the 
Almighty,” and expects divine assistance. ‘*If we do not win in this 
war,’ said a sturdy old Boer, ‘I'll throw my Bible in the fire, and never 
read it again.’” It was hardly in good taste to collect war funds in a pair 
of President Kruger’s old boots; on the other hand, there are boots and 
boots. And the boots of ‘one Billy Meehan,” a thief who would “ steal 
anything from a thorough-bred trotter down to an addled egy, in the 
vicinity of Helena on the Missouri,” were worthy of any amount of 
notoriety. In trying to follow his track it was noticed that ‘all the 
marks seemed to be heel-prints.” One of the pursuers had, however, the 
wit to divine the secret of Billy’s deficiency in sole. He ‘sent two of his 
men to follow the tracks in one direction and two others to follow them 
the other way.” This was too much for Billy, who was discovered in 
boots which a showman bought for four dollars. They had heels at both 
ends. We cull the foregoing anecdote from a readable article by Mr. 
E. B. Osborn on ‘* Western Scouts,” in Afacmilian’s. In the same 
magazine we read thus of Gounod on Love:—‘‘Love is a thing that 
arrives at its maximum instantaneously ; if one loves a person for thirty 
or forty years, one does not get to love him more or less; it is just the 
same.” 

The Studio is rich in admirably reproduced examples of the year’s 
British art, and Mr. A. L. Baldry is full of optimism. ‘‘ The old limita- 
tions have been swept away by a flood of fancies based upon an entirely 
fresh set of ideas.” How? one asks, but ’tis an optimism that does not 
go much into particulars, In the Cen/wry Mr. Richard Whiteing concludes 
his ‘‘ Paris of To-day” with * Artistic Paris,” where we are reminded of 
the fiery French temperament. ‘‘ When Octave Mirbeau, forgetful of the 
time of day, once wrote an insolent attack on the [actors’] profession, @ 
hundred challenges came to him by return of post.” Touching Paris, Mr. 
Heathcote Statham, the editor of the Auz/der, has an interesting article 
on the Paris Exhibition in the Fortnightly. Of the buildings he says 
that while those in the Chicago Exhibition ‘were more classic and 
dignified in style,” the French buildings of the Paris Exhibition “are an 
outbreak of sheer originality. This spirit of artistic invention,” he adds, 
‘crops out in all the minor details as well as in the more prominent 
features of the Exhibition. Wherever you turn, there is nothing common- 
place or done in a commonplace manner.” Mr. Statham terms the 
Palais de l’Electricité ‘‘a most brilliant piece of improvisation, in which 
the building seems to symbolise something of the flashing and restless 
character of electricity.” In passing, he delivers a dig at London archi- 
tecture. ‘In London nothing is central with anything else — even the 
Albert Hall and Albert Memorial, built about the same time and in con- 
nection with the same idea, are out of line with each other, while in Paris “s 
. . . but the magnanimity of quotation must stop somewhere ! 

In the same Review appears Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s Oxford address 
on the Staging of Shakespeare. One mot is striking enough to detach 
from the context. ‘I cannot admit a compromise between [the] primi- 
tive form of dramatic representation [absence of scenery] and that which 


obtains to-day. It must be a frank convention or an attempt! at complete 
illusion. To illustrate this, suppose we have a scene which takes place in 
Athens: it would be better to have no scene at all than a view of 


the Marylebone Road.” Mr. Tree forgets the resources of Madame 
Tussaud’s ! 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
Belles-Lettres 


<¢PaRIs OF THE PARISIANS,” by john F. Macdonald. Clever im- 
pressionist sketches of Paris, several of which appeared in the Saturday 
Review. Of three Miss K. W. Macdonald is the author. (Richards. 
Pp. 198. 55.) ' : 

«“ Nummits and Crummits,” by Sarah Hewett. Miscellaneous scraps 
of Devonshire folk-lore. The nummits seem to be about as good as the 
crummits, and the book as a whole is interesting and, at times, diverting. 
(Burleigh. Pp. 220. 6s.) 

“ Tchaikovsky: his Life and Works,” by Rosa Newmarch. Mrs. 
Newmarch tells us less than we want to know about Tchaikovsky but 
much more than anyone else has made available in English. (Richards. 
Pp. 232. 6s.) 

«Peasant Lore from Gaelic Ireland,” collected by Daniel Deeney. A 
bundle of folk-tales, interspersed with ‘‘ charms,” ‘ sayings,” and so forth, 
Here is some lively advice :—‘‘ If you are driving any animals to market, 
and you meet a person who does not ‘bless’ them, remember that you 
should say before the person passes on, ‘God bless your heart, your eye, 
and my share.’ The evil eye of the person cannot then ‘blink’ the 
animals.” ‘* Don’t give anything away on New Year’s Day. If, however, 
it is unavoidable, make the person who gets it bring something to you 
frst. For instance, if your neighbour’s fire happens to be dead in the 
morning, don’t give a coal until you receive a turf first.” ‘* Never on any 
account allow a coal to be removed from your house if there is any person 
sick within ; and do not, under any circumstances, allow a coal out on a 
Monday morning.” (Nutt. Pp. 80. 1s.) 


Theology and Science 


“‘ The Second and Third Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians,” by 
James Houghton Kennedy. Dr. Kennedy controverts the general opinion 
‘of the date of 1 Corinthians, and concludes that a portion of ‘the Epistle 
of whose reception by the Corinthian Church St. Paul first received news 
from Titus after he had come into Macedonia” is contained in the last 
four chapters of the so-called 2 Corinthians. A book which theologians 
will fight over. (Methuen. Pp. 202. 6s.) 

‘* The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” by 
W, W. Capes. The third volume of an important work edited by the 
Dean of Winchester and the Rev, W. Hunt. Seven volumes by skilled 
authorities will cover the history cf the English Church from its founda- 
tion to the eighteenth century. (Macmillan. Pp. 391. 7s. 6a.) 

“The Unknown,” by Camille Flammarion, A translation of an 
elaborate work on psychic phenomena, written with considerable eloquence. 
Asa result of his various researches, the author concludes ‘that the soul 
exists and that it is endowed with faculties at present unknown.” 
(Harper. Ip. 488.) 

‘More Loose Links in the Darwinian Armour,” by P. Y. Alexander. 
We are to understand that this volume contains the last words that the 
author of ‘Darwin and Darwinism” chooses to publish on that subject. 
Some exceedingly uncomfortable words about “anonymous nobodies in 
aewspapers ” cause us to close the volume hastily. (John Bale. Pp. 169. 
25.) 

Fiction 


“The Increasing Purpose,” by James Lane Allen, This story, the 
scene of which is laid early in the century, has been previously announced 
as “ The Hempbreaker,” and is published in America as ‘“‘ The Reign of 
Law.” It tells of the Kentucky hemp fields, and has a charm of whole- 
someness, quietness, and a something uncommonly like poetry. (Mac- 
millan. Pp. 297. 6s.) 

“The Minister’s Guest,” by /sade/ Smith. A novel of love and Non- 
conformity by a new writer. We shall be surprised if a number of persons 
Who associate the provincial novel of religious life with tedium are not 
agreeably absorbed by this pleasant story. (Unwin. Pp. 400. 6s.) 

“Daughters of Pleasure,” by Anna, Comtesse de Brémont, is further 
described as the history of Neara a Musician, Athene an Actress, and Hera 
aSinger. A story of the sensuous, artificial, flamboyantly realistic type. 
(Greening. Pp. 336. 6s.) 

“Spun Yarn: Sea Stories,” by Morgan Robertson. Very tumultuous 
and racy are these tales of mutiny, love, &c. One of the morals is that 
“itis as unwise in a sailor to call an engineer an ashcat as to call his 
Watch officer a pot-wrastler.” (Richards. Pp. 350. 6s.) 

“As the Light Led,” by James Newton Baskett. A pretty story of 
American rural life. The situation of a father operating, faute de mieux, 
on his own sick child is, as far as we know, a new one in fiction. 
(Macmillan. Pp. 392. 6s.) 

“For the Queen in South Africa,” by C. D. Haskins. A bundle of 
short stories for boys. Boys will like them, and so will some elders. 
{Putnams. Pp. 230. 5s.) 

_ “C. Hosie.” A tale about chemists and explosives. The writer’s 
‘lew of English is not of the soundest. For example, ‘* Lourenoff was a 
man of statuesque proportions, with a head like a Greek god placed well 
*etween his shoulders.” The book will, however, please the public for 
Which it is intended, (Drane. Pp. 222. 35. 6d.) 

“Should She Have Spoken?” by Esther Miller. ‘The Swiss 
Police communicated at once with Scotland Yard. At nine o’clock this 
™orning Morland was arrested, Do you understand what there is against 
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him?’ ‘Tell me; my brain is dizzy,’ said Bertha. ‘This woman was 
his wife, and he allowed her to be thrust on to meat the trial. ... 
When he was arrested this morning he tried to kill himself. He is dying. 
He was afraid to stand his trial, you see!’?” We are inclined to think 
that, on the whole, “she” should xo¢ have spoken. (Ward, Lock. 
Pp. 292. 35. 6d.) 

‘* The Wonderful Career of Ebenezer Lobb,” edited by A//en Upward. 
This is a skit on the Nonconformist Conscience and other targets of the 
public humour. Ebenezer is supposed to be an author, and his auto- 
biography is preceded by a mock “‘ appreciation.” Mr. Upward descends 
to the obvious, but some of Ebenezer’s blank verse is certainly very droll. 
(Hurst & Blackett. Pp. 319. 3s. 6d.) 

‘* Blix, a Love Idyll,” by Frank Norris. ‘‘ Even in San Francisco, 
where all women are more or less beautiful, Travis passed for a beautiful 
girl.” Her lover called her Blix, because Blix ‘‘sounds bully, and 
snappy, and crisp, and bright, and sort of sudden.” Admirers of 
‘*Shanghaied ” should not be disappointed in this glowing idyll with its 
cleanly Bohemianism, (Richards. Pp. 339. 3s. 6d.) 

‘* Little Indabas,” by 7. A/ac, is a volume of the Overseas Library, 
containing stories of Kaffir, Boer, and Natal Life. They have the vivacity 
of things seen. ‘* Almighty!” says the panic-stricken Boer to his wife, 
anent the Englishman’s theodolite, ‘‘don’t you know that telescope 
thing of his turns things upside down, and it can make you stand on your 
head?” (Unwin. Pp. 224. 25. 6d.) 

‘* The New Battle of Dorking,” by * * * * * *, A spirited alarmist 
romance based on the assumption that the French could pour 120,000 
men into England within three days from receipt of the order to move. 
(Richards, Pp. 255. 1s.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘* My Diocese During the War,” extracts from the diary of the Right 
Rev. Arthur Hamilton Baynes, Bishop of Natal, A very interesting 
bishop’s record, prepared for press by his sister. The Bishop helped to 
read the funeral service over Lord Roberts’ son, and he saw something of 
the fighting round Spion Kop. He describes the pom-pom or machine 
gun as ‘‘a most diabolical instrument, which sounds like a person knock- 
ing excitedly and impatiently at your door.” Illustrated with the author’s 
sketches, and photographs by Mr. Clinton Dent and others, (Bell. Pp. 
266. 6s.) 

‘* Cycling in the Alps, with Some Notes on the Chief Passes,” by C. 
L. Freeston, has the advantage of some charming drawings by A. R. 
Quinton, which would look even better than they do if they had been 
reproduced in a size admitting of proper margins. The book is a helpful 
and practical guide. (Richards. Pp. 249. 5s.) 

“*Cassell’s Guide to London.” A very handy pocket guide with ten 
plans and numerous illustrations. There is a good index, and the informa- 
tion given is comprehensive and put in the concisest possible form. (Cassell. 
Pp. 176. 6d.) 

‘* Silvertown and Neighbourhood,” by 4. P. Crouch. ‘A retrospect 
(including East and West Ham).” There are pictures and a map, and 
people who live in the districts treated of should find the booklet interest- 
ing. (Stock. Pp. 96. Is.) 

“‘The Coast Trips of Britain,” compiled by Afi//on Smith. Gives 
particulars of 1,300 sea trips and 150 seaside resorts, together with photo- 
graphic views, tables of boat and railway fares and distances, and other 
useful information. (Newnes. Pp. 140. 6d.) 

«* A Strong Army in a Free State,” by G. G. Coulton. Described by 
the author as ‘‘a study of the old English and modern Swiss Militias.” 
And a most interesting study it is, and most timely. (Simpkin, Marshall. 
Pp. 52. Is.) 

New Editions 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton send a copy of the seventh edition of 
‘‘ The Temperance Problem and Social Reform,” by Joseph Rowntree and 
Arthur Sherwell, The statistical and other information has been revised, 
and a new chapter added dealing with the working of Local Option in 
the various States of the American Union and other countries. (6s.) 

Mr. William Heinemann includes in one volume, entitled ‘‘ Bowery 
Tales,” Mr. Stephen Crane’s two striking stories, ‘‘ George’s Mother ” 
and ‘* Maggie,” published separately in 1896. (6s.) 

In “A Son of the State,” by W. Pett Ridge, Messrs. Methuen re- 
issue a book already familiar to many in another and cheaper form. Mr. 
Ridge appears to have decided to cultivate in a secular way the touch of 
the writer of books for the Sunday school. He does it very well. ‘A 
Son of the State” is a book for boys, and it should be read by every 
boy who has a hankering after the Navy. It carries a moral, too, for the 
social reformer. (35. 6d.) 

From Messrs. George Philip & Son comes a copy of the third edition 
of the interesting illustrated handbook on ‘The Temple Church and 
Chapel of St. Ann,” by J/r. 7. Henry Baylis. Ina preface dated April 
1900, Mr. Baylis gives some additional information. (35. 62.) 

It was a happy thought of Messrs. Dent to issue the comedies of 
Moliére in a style similar to that of their “‘ Temple Shakespeare.” ‘‘ Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme” lies before us now. It contains a portrait of 
Moliére, and the original text of the play is supplemented by a preface 
and glossary by Frederic Spencer. (1s. 6d.) 

Messrs. Newnes issue a sixpenny edition, revised by the author, o 
‘¢ The Reproach of Annesley,” by Maxwell Gray. 
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ON THE MARCH FROM 
BLOEMFONTEIN 


Wlelverdicnd: May 10 


AFTER a long and weary wait we are at last on the move. Gladly 
the troops shake off the dust of Bloemfontein and advance in the 
keen and crisp air towards Karee Siding, twenty-one miles north- 
east of the town. The march of the Guards’ Brigade past Lord 
Roberts at 7 A.M. on May 1 was the signal for the breaking up of 
camps all around, and unusual activity has since prevailed. And 
what a singular contrast between rural bureaucratic Bloemfontein 
of a year ago and the military base as we now see it ! 

Convoys of supplies, kit, ammunition, water, ambulance 
waggons, drawn by oxen and mules, are continuously on the move 
through the main thoroughfares, and are only prevented from 
blocking the way by lurid ejaculations and the smart handling of 
the whip by natives. Carts, vans, and vehicles of every descrip- 
tion are turned into the transport. Horses of almost any age and 
condition, regardless of pedigree and appearance, provide mounts 
for officers and men, and manage to cut their way through the 
congested traffic. Columns of cavalry and Irregular corps file 
through the streets, Indians leading strings of reserve horses for 
the remount depéts ; convoys on the march from Norvals Pont 
pass through to their respective camps ; droves of oxen, mules, 
and horses run helter skelter through the chief centres of traffic ; 
and an incessant shrill whistle comes from the railway station. 
Pickets and sentries move to and fro to their respective posts, 
officers and privates brush up against one another in the stores to 
complete equipment, and in the distance the metric sounds of 
drums and pipers play the infantry out of town on their way to the 
front. Townsfolk assemble to listen to the réveille and retreat in 
the Market Square and the band in front of Government House 
where Roberts is. Staff officers pass in and out of Headquarters 
all day long. Orderlies career through the streets, pulled up there 
to receive and deliver orders, and Lord Stanley at the Press Censor’s 
office is besieged by pressmen, military, and civilians. Noonecan 
now doubt that the Army is once again on the move. 

Bloemfontein was still hushed in sleep when at the mystic hour 
before dawn a carriage rattled down the main street. It was that 
of Lord Roberts conveying Lady Roberts and her daughter to the 
station to take leave of the Field Marshal, who with his staff left 
by special train at 5 A.M. to Karee Siding. I found myself at the 
station with Lionel James of the Zimes, William Maxwell of the 
Standard, who, thanks to the courtesy of Lord Roberts, were per- 
mitted to travel on the train as far as railhead. A few hours later 
we were marching with General Pole-Carew’s Division towards 
Brandfort, and the general advance north had started in all 
earnest. 


FROM A NON-COMBATANT 


Bictermarit3burg 


DEAR A——,—I have been too busy of Jate to write, and if I had 
written it would only have been to lament over our heavy losses 
and the tedious position of affairs. But you people at home mean 
to see this campaign through, cost what it may. So it must come 
all right in time. 

We have all been too busy here to discuss the situation. We 
have had enough to do to push on troops and supplies to the front, 
and try to patch up the broken (human) pieces that come back 
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again—an awful business this has been. I quote an extract from 
a letter a friend wrote me after Colenso (he is a subaltern in the 
Dublin Fusiliers): “Our camp was facing the long line of hills 
which the enemy were occupying about two miles off, the 
river Tugela between. At 12 30 we struck tents, and marched 
off about 3 AM. We arrived at about 1,500 yards of the 
river, and waited about a quarter of an hour watching the 
shells from the naval guns (who received no reply) bursting 
all over the kopjes. We saw two of our mounted scouts cross the 
river and reconnoitre to within fifty yards of the kopjes, and then 
return. Every one then concluded that the Boers had gone; so 
we got up and advanced, when suddenly the whole place was alive 
with bullets, and a shell burst just in front of us. We lay down 
on the open, with no cover, and bullets simply whistling over ouy 
heads. I jay as flat as possible, expecting to get a bullet in my 
head every moment. When the firing was at its hottest we got 
the order to advance ; so up we got and ran like rabbits over an 
open bit of ground about one hundred and fifty yards. When we 
were halfway across I looked up, and, to my horror, saw a shrapne} 
shell in the air fifty yards ahead. It burst, and I was knocked 
head over heels by something hitting me in the thigh. I quite 
expected to see my leg shattered ; but luckily the bullet was 
half-spent, and did not ‘penetrate far. I got up and ran to 
where the rest of the company had thrown themselves down, 
I saw four men lying where I had fallen, knocked over by the 
same shell. We kept advancing by rushes in the same way to 
within about 800 yards, and then got the order to retire, which 
was quite as well, as we had not a single round of ammunition left, 
and we could not have crossed the river. I had several other 
narrow shaves, as once when I was firing a bullet struck the earth 
under my elbow and threw the dirt into my face. The man next 
me was shot in the hand and knocked over, which caused his legs 
to go up in the air, and immediately he got a bullet in his foot; 
and the man who attended him as he lay there got shot in the 
back, so you can imagine we were in a fairly hot corner. At least 
six shells went just over us, and burst not 29 yards in rear. You 
can’t imagine the awful sight we saw when retiring—headless 
bodies and men torn to bits by shell. At midnight we marched 
back here (Frere camp), arriving at 5 A.M. I had to go on picket 
immediately till 5 A.M. the following day—hardly any sleep for 
three days... .” 

This is a “‘ plain tale from the hills,” isn’t it? It shows, too, 
that the officers are taking to the rifle in action. Maritzburg is 
full of wounded ; the college, the camp, the Legislative Buildings 
are all full, and the spread of hospital canvas increases. Scores of 
convalesceats are hobbling about in the loose hospital garb of 
butcher’s blue Luckily the Mauser bullet makes a clean and 
easily healed wound. The shells are the worst. The doctors’ 
yarns anent shell “cases” are hideous, but I will spare you. | 
met a regular Mulvaney (only he was a Scotsman) prowling round 
the hospital camp ; he was very thirsty, and told me his duty was 
to look out for “invalids” who would try to slip away and get 
drink brought from the town. He was a reservist, poor beggar. 
“ Mon, am juist seeck of it ; wush a was back in Dundee!” The 
camp swarms with dogs of every imaginable description ; I believe 
“Tommy ” takes his “ tyke” into action. 

I spent the other day with a friend in a “veldt” farm up 
at Mooi River, and I rode a grand old grey horse which that 
louting Boer coramando had abandoned with a sore back ; he ha¢ 
quite recovered his form again. The people in that district are 
settling down on their farms again, and save for the cut fences F 
saw few traces of the Boer raid. H. C. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
A FLOWER LETTER FROM THE PACIFIC 





COAST 
Agassi3, British Columbia: May 1900 
DEAR L——,—We often talked about gardening when we were 


in London together, and I owe many pleasant thoughts to your 
kindness in sending me seed catalogues, plants, and packets of 
seeds. There is no plant you can find in a catalogue of any of 
the great English seed-growers that would not do as well, and 
even better, in a well-tended state in British Columbia ; but it is 
so difficult to get the labour required that it is absurd to say that 
a British Columbian garden is as enjoyable as any moderate-sized 
garden in England. I think the plan of those who love flowers 
should be to select vigorous, audacious, and self-asserting flowers 
that will resist the vigour of the weeds which are, in many cases, 
garden flowers in England. It is true that here “ many a garden 
flower grows wild,” though ever, from the time of the Creation, 
“here a garden smiled” ; and some of these weed flowers are 
terrible tusslers for their rights of precedence. Lilies, such as 
Turk’s Caps and a blue lily, are wild, and I expect ina year or 
two we shall have the Shirley and other garden poppies wild too. 
There are no wild poppies yet. Then the colour you can revel in 
in any London park in August can only be obtained in a rough 
way with phloxes, poppies, and heaps of iris, which do gloriously. 
I can stroll into the roughly laid out flower-borders of the experi- 
mental farm here ; and if the flowers that triumph there had the 
advantage of a setting of smooth turf and neatly rolled gravel- 
walks, the effect would be sumptuous. I have always, like you, 
loved flowers individually for themselves, and each flower has an 
association of ideas for me. I have seen them in the borders of 
many old gardens with the cabbages just out of sight, and the 
currants and gooseberries as a background. I know gardens that 
have been gardens almost as long as the gnarled oaks that stand 
by their gates have been growing, and know the smart Italian 
gardens that were laid out when I was a boy; but you cannot 
vulgarise the old-fashioned or the new-fashioned flowers, or the 
Paigles that Chaucer saw growing in the orchard at Woodstock, 
or any of the dear things that marked the changing seasons in our 
mothers’ gardens. 

I am trying to make a garden on a bit of ground that was really 
forest primzeval the year before last. The huge stumps and the 
small roots mean work and fatigue to clear away, and the trees we 
have left standing from the forest are too tall to be very useful for 
shade; but it is better to have these than none at all, and 
we notice that they are thickening out and getting more shapely 
now that they are left sole possessors of the light and air. Maples 
with huge Jeaves (not sugar maples), nuts, alders, and birch—one 
fine birch tree was cut down before I came, and it has taken horses 
and much labour to move the fine trunk from the garden plot. I 
never saw such large birch trees. Then I have left all the clumps 
of stumps and wild shrubs of flowering raspberry and the elder for 
the present in the outer verges of the garden, and with a huge 
Scoop or scrapper with harrows, and lastly with rakes, we have 
made the lawn. For the present I have cut out the beds round 
this unevenly shaped enclosure, and I sowed the grass and filled 
the beds with the annuals you sent me, and with others bought at 
the village store. I am now occupying myself “going” violently 
for weeds and setting the collie to drive out the hens without 
hurting them, and he enjoys the chase as much as the old hens 
like the lawn grass seed. I have some lilacs, laburnums, and some 
other English trees, but laurels and laurestinas are no good, for 
once or twice in the winter there comes a wind down the valley 
that bites the very life out of some tender evergreens. The small 
cedars are lovely, and make thick hedges if they are well clipped. 
In due season all over the farm we can find these seedling cedars, 
and if transplanted in September, or even in August, they will 
make a good show the next year. 

You would be delighted with the bulbs here. Tulips have only 
to be left from year to year, and all the hyacinths flourish. I have 
hot got my first phlox or lilies, but when I do will enjoy the sight, 
and the colour will excel the wheel window of Winchester Abbey— 
I mean the north wheel when the sun is setting at midsummer. 
Then 1 ought to talk to you about Japanese shrubs and firs. We 
have in British Columbia many lovely shrubs : one, the dogwood, 
'S really grand. I have seen trees fifty feet high covered from the 
ground with large white single camellia-like flowers for a month ; 
and then the spirea are beautiful, and some of the tribes have 
been so brilliant with huge red blossoms, and the berberis when 
fully grown is a fine flowering shrub. 

But the Japanese shrubs do grandly here, and as I can afford 
them I hope to have a garden with such rare things as the Mikado 
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and his Daimios have. It is not fair to be invidious, as any of the 
large British nurseries can send every kind of bulb, root, or shrub ; 
all that is wanted is the ready cash to pay for the goods-carriage, 
and I must add the duty, for the Canadian nurserymen have 
brought their trade to very nearly as good a state as that of 
England by hard work, and they think they protect their interests 
by having a duty placed on all British nursery stock. You know 
I am not of the same opinion, though I am too new a resident to 
be sure. The Canadian catalogues I sent you show that they 
run the British grower pretty close ; why do they not best him in 
quality and price? 

An Hungarian neighbour of mine has set me up with some 
dear old-fashioned herbaceous flowers and moss roses. I am 
going to get lots of his phlox and tulips and the hundred things 
that stand out all the year at home. 

I ought to tell you about the far more important matter—our 
kitchen garden, which is already a success. Last we grew the 
vegetables just where we could find a patch free from the stumps, 
nettles, and other flowering wild shrubs, and grand were the 
cabbages. Peas, beans, and cauliflowers we had till December 15, 
when a cold snap came and we had to fall back on our store of 
potatoes and carrots, beetroots, &c.; but now behold a neatly 
fenced square kitchen garden without a stump or weed in it, with 
soil like that our old gardener used to collect from under those old 
trees in our pasture and mix with all sorts rich “ amendments” 
from cow byre and stable. The only thing this new garden wants 
is lime; nearly all the seeds are up and the strawberry bed beats 
the one at G——. I have no asparagus yet, but my neighbour 
has three fine beds. When you come we will refresh you with 
melons which do well here outdoors. I mean those netted melons. 
that we had to give 2s. 6d. for in London. I have rows of raspberry 
canes, blackberries (American) ; the currants and gooseberries I 
planted too late to be of any use this year. 

Of course first efforts look very rough and would raise a large 
smnile on the face of any old English gardener, but if he looks again 
in a year or two he will see that gardens grow better and faster 
here than they do in England. The real danger here is lest: 
flowers become weeds, and lest vegetables overgrow themselves. 

Your affectionate ANDREW HAMILTON. 


AN ECHO FROM KUMASI 
Accra 

I was talking the other day to a native of some position I 
know here very well, and he told me in confidence that even now 
the young men would like to throw over the white rule, and drive us. 
all into the sea. I chaffed him about it, and said they were 
fools—not for wishing to do for us, but for their lack of co-operation: 
to do so. I said to him, “Spose you want to kill every white 
man, what’s matter you no do so? Because you all—all fool ! 
You want to do so, for be you own master no beso? Yes, I save 
for true. But you never fit to do dis. Two, tree man want to do 
so for one time, noder two, tree man want to do so for noder time. 
Dis no dam good! Spose you want to do’im proper, you go do- 
so alltogeder—everybody, every man, every woman, every pic- 
anniny, go do so one same night. One night for ‘leven o’clock 
time everybody go come softly, softly for white man place. Kill ’im. 
when’e sleep, eh? Catch Haussa sentry so ’e no make noise, get 
every Haussa man gun, kill captain man, kill Governor, kill me! 
Ha’ spose you kill all white man, you tink you do fine ting, eh > 
Bah’, ’e be dam fool ting. By’mbye plenty gunboat go come, 
sailor man go smash Accra so you no fit see any house at all. 

“You gorun for bush? All right, sailor go run for bush too— 
one week, two week—go kill Accra man, Accra woman, pican- 
ninies—everyting. Sailor man no go leff any Accra person at 
all—all go die. Accra no live any more. Den you no get rum 
eh, fine cigar, gin, looking-glass, cloth, gunpowder, everyting. 
White man too strong. ’E more better you never tink.” 

F. W. H. G. 





HERE is a translation of a paragraph in a German paper: 


Since yesterday the corner of the Metten-hill-way, near 
Biberach, has had a petroleum lamp. The standard of the 
lamp had hardly been erected before a multitude of some 
hundreds, with trumpeters in front, came to stare at this 
wonder and to adorn it with flowers. The musicians having 
played a national hymn, fireworks were let off and beer 
flowed freely. One of the burghers then made a speech, 
thanking the authorities for their constant care of the general 
well-being. Thundering plaudits followed. But when the 
lamp was actually lighted and the first glow penetrated the 
flower garlands, the enthusiasm became delirious. 


Germany evidently takes the march of improvement seriously. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


THE CORRUPTNESS OF THE MANDARINS, 
AND THE STATE OF PUBLIC OPINION IN CHINA, 


ARE FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


GHINA IN DECAY: the Story of a 


Disappearing Empire. By Atexis Krausse. Revised Edition bringing the 
History of China down to 1900. With 21 Illustrations and 6 Maps. Demy 
8vo. 6s. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘Mr. Krausse knows his China as few men in 
England to-day know it.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
HANDBOOKS. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN SHIPS. 


Part I. WOODEN SAILING-SHIPS. By Grorce C. V. Hotmes. With 
74 Woodcuts. Large Crown 8vo. 4s. (This day. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAP ISSUE OF CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 


GREAT, By Tuomas Cartyte. With Portrait. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[This day. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


The Autotype 
Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 














Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 











PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS 
| OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 


GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


_AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 
_AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 


PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM THE 


PARIS SALONS. 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS AND HOME DECORATION. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY invite inspection of their extensive Collections 
of Framed Autotypes at their FINE ART GALLERY, 74 New Oxford Street, 
and at ‘PICTURESQUE ENGLAND,” WOMAN’S EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT. 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET FREE ON APPLICATION, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 New Oxford Street, London. 























DOMINION OF CANADA. CITY OF QUEBEC. 


CONVERSION and REDEMPTION of the following Sterling Debentures of the 
City of Quebec, viz. : 
6 per cent. Consolidated Fund Loan, due 1st July, 1905 
6 


” ” ” sy Ist July, 1908 
6 “4 Debentures ee »» «st Jan, 1910 
5 ” ” ” sy st Jan., 1913 
44 oy ” ” sy st Jan., 1914 
4¢ oy ” i », 4st Jan., 1918 


4k ” ” ” s»» Ist Jan., 1925 

Messrs. COATES, SON & CO. are authorised by the City of Quebec to further 
extend the time for the conversion and r demption of the Debentures of the said City as 
herein specified, and invite holders of the outstanding Debentures of the above issues to 
exchange their present holdings, either for new 34 per cent. Consolidated Registered 
Stock of the City of Quebec, or Cash. upon the terms set out in the full Prospectus. 

Prospectuses and forms for listing the Debentures to be lodged for conversion or pay- 
ment off in Cash, may be obtainei from Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co., Lonbard 
Street, London, and of Messrs. Coates, Son & Co., 99 Gresham Street, London, E.C, 

99 Gresham Street, London, E C. 

31st May, 1900. 
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Funusements 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE, 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, a new version, in three acts, of the Romantic Play 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 
Rip van Winkle.» cocccecccesecese ..Mr. TREE, 
MATINEE every Wednesday, at 2.15. 
Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) open 10 till ro. HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 





HAYMARKET. THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8. 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
MATINEE every Saturday, at 2.15. 





WY NDHAM’S THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. CHAS. WYNDHAM. — 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, THE LIARS, by Henry Arruur Jones. Mr, 
CHARLES WYNDHAM, Messrs. Alfred Bishop, H. Standing, T. B Thalberg, 
A. Vane Tempest, A. Kendrick; Mesdames Cynthia Brooke, S. Brooke, Spencer 
3runton, A. de Winton, O. Temple, and Miss MARY MOORE. Doors open at 8, 
SPECIAL MATINEE of THE LIARS, TO-DAY, June 30, at 2.30. 





DALY ’S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEO. EDWARDEs, 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday, 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp Morton, 
Lyrics by HAkRY GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by Sipney Jones. Power- 
ful Cast. Box Office open 10 till 10. 





AIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, GEORGE 
EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, a Musical Play. entitled THE 
MESSENGER BOY. Box Office (Mr. Oxley) open daily from 10 till 6 and 8 till 10, 





AVENUE THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M. 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At 8, HIS WIFE'S PICTURE. Doors 7.45. 

MATINEE every Wednesday, at 3. 





THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue.—Under the 
management of Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9.15, MAGDA. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MRS. JORDAN. 
MATINEES of MAGDA every Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 
MATINEE, PELLEAS AND MELISANDE, TUESDAY NEXT, at 3. 


ROYALTY 





(COMEDY THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 
Under the Management of Miss JANerre# STEER. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8 o'clock, Mr. W. S. Gilbert's 
PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 
To be followed, at 10 o'clock, by COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. 
Box Office open ro till 10, and all Libraries. 


OOKS WANTED.—Kelmscott and Vale Press Publications 
Wanted, complete set or part. Good prices paid. 25s. each offered for any 
presentation books with inscriptions written inside by Dickens, Thackeray, Mortis, 
Swinburne, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, or any notable authors. Please report any 
books with Coloured Plates by Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson and others. 
Rare and out-of-print books supplied. Please state wants.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


“THE STANDARD PEN,” 


‘*THE PRIZE WINNER” 
“IN FOUNTAIN PENS.” 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE SALE OF FIRST-CLASS FOUNTAIN PENS. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO RELIABLE AGENTS. 








**THE AMERICAN STANDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” WARRANTED. 


This Pen has a Substantial 14 carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every variety of Points to suit all writers, 

Holder is of the best grade and finish. 

The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warranted in every particular. 


RETAIL PRICE, 10s. 6d. 


In box complete. Fine, medium, or broad points. But in order to demonstrate our 
quality we will send Sample Pens to anyone 


POST FREE, ON RECEIPT OF 9S= 


Money returned if Pen is not what we say. 
MAKERS: 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO,, 


17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 


“THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” 


Is the same style, but with a Cheapes Nib, at 2s. 6d. 
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RHODESIA GOLDFIELDS. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE COMPANY’S 
INVESTMENT. 





HE Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Rhodesia Goldfields, Limited, was 
held on Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. 
Henry Partridge, managing Director of the Company. 

The Secretary (Mr. George R. Saunders) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said : Gentlemen—It is my pleasant duty to propose the adoption of 
the report, which has been in your hands for the past week, and which, I venture to 
think, you will have found satisfactory—very satisfactory when it is realised that 
the profit shown was made during the first nine months of the year—that is to say, 
before the outbreak of hostilities with the Boers—and was subject to an unusually 
large expenditure in the carrying on of your business, which I hope will not occur in 
future years. In addition to the various expenses incurred in connection with the 
absorption of the business of the Rhodesia Agency, which has largely contributed to the 
year's profits, the expenses during the last four months were, owing to the war, far 
heavier in proportion to the amount of business transacted than I hope they will ever be 
again. This item also includes the percentage of profits due to the directors, which, 
being taken only on profits in excess of a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, did not 
figure in the accounts of the previous two years. Your directors believe that in recom- 
mending a dividend of 10 per cent. and a bonus of 2} per cent, and a transfer of a 
similar amount to reserve, they have met the wishes of the general body of shareholders. 
(Hear, hear.) You will note that the reserve will amount to £43,000, which is exactly 
10 per cent. on the whole issued capital of the Company—ordinary and preference— 
and I must say we consider this a very fair showing in the way of reserve for 
one year. After these dispositions there will remain a balance of £5,046 5s. rod. to be 
carried forward to the new profit and loss account. Coming to the balance-sheet, you 
will observe that the ordinary capital is increased by £75,020 only as compared with 
the previous year. You will recoilect that the purchase price of the assets of the 
Rhodesia Agency was £200,000, payable as to £100,000 in ordinary shares of the 
Rhodesia Goldfields, and as to the other £100,000 in debenture stock. In anticipation 
of the purchase your directors bought a number of Agency shares, making, with those 
already held, a total of 50,000 shares, ranking for 25,000 Rhodesia Goldfields shares 
ard £25,000 debentures in the purchase of the business. The Agency investments 
being worth considerably more than £50,000 above the amount at which they stood in 
the books, we were enabled, with the approval of our auditors, to take them into the 
accounts at a figure to cover this amount and to write off the premium we had paid on 
the Agency shares purchased, thus avoiding the addition of £25,000 to our ordinary 
capital and an issue of £25,000 more debentures. I think this will be generally ap- 
proved. Of the £121,925 of debenture stock included in the balance-sheet, £56,128 has 
already been exchanged for 22,451 shares; the difference between these two figures, 
amounting to £33,677, being the premium thereon, is placed to reserve, making, with 
the £43,000 I have referred to, a total reserve of £76,677. The amounts due to and 
from the Company have both more than doubled ow ng to the increase of business, 
and the amount of cash at the bank was £17,678, as against £1,644 the previous year. 

Our investments stand at £555,692 13s. 4d., as against £368,750 16s. 3d. in the pre- 
vious year, and, as stated in the report, showed a large appreciation on this figure at the 
end of the year, as they do to-day. Of this amount about £20,000 was invested in 
Transvaal shares, £110,000 in banking and industrial undertakings doing business in 
South Africa, and the remaining £420,000 in mining, land, railway, and trading com- 
panies in Rhodesia, principally connected with the Matabele Reefs and Estates Com. 
pany, Ltd., Matabele Mines, Ltd., Willoughby's Consolidated, and other companies 
which are represented by this group. Your directors are well acquainted with the pro. 
perties owned by the development companies I have referred to, and have a high opinion 
of the very great possibilities attaching to them, and they are perfectly satisfied with our 
other holdings in the subsidiary and industrial companies to which I have also referred. 
The annual reports of these companies are, in consequence of the war, necessarily 
delayed more than that of this Company, being, as they are, dependent on accounts 
from the various mining centres, where the majority of the staff are still absent on 
military duty. When they are published I venture to think they will satisfy you as 
to the mining and general prospects of the country. The items of farms, reefs, 
&c., £15,252 10s. includes 30,000 acres of picked land ; 160 goliclaims and the cost of 
work dene: on these in the way of prospecting and some developments ; various interests 
in 450 other gold claims, some of which will probably soon be sold to mining companies, 
and a one-fifth share in the right to peg 5,000 acres of coal in an area covering 420 square 
miles in the Sengwe district, all of which contain good prospects of profitable realisation. 
The agency business of the Company is steadily and satisfactorily increasing. I wish I 
could congratulate you on the successful termination of the war and the resumption of 
normal conditions of mining and trading in South Africa, but we must unfortunately 
wait a little longer for that happy time. 

In the meanwhile it is satisfactory to know that railway communication with Bula- 
wayo is reopened with Cape Town, and that materials and food, without which all 
mining and development work in Rhodesia must have stopped, have been received at the 
various mining centres, and the period of famine prices is happily over. 

In view of the certain revival of energetic development and general business through- 
out the country after the termination of the war, your directors have decided to make an 
immediate offer of the balance of our ordinary capital, after providing for the conversion 
of debenture stock, amounting to 115,000 shares, to existing shareholders, in the pro- 
portion of one in three now held, at the price of 22s. 6d. premium per share, ranking for 
dividend from the commencement of the year. This premium will increase our reserve 
to 40 per cent. of our ordinary capital, or about £200,000, I think that with the 
prospects I have described you will agree that it is desirable that funds should be pro- 
vided to take advantage of the good times that are coming, and that your directors are 
wise in asking you to place your Company in the strong position I have described, 
whereby it will retain the place it now holds in the country in which our interests are 
situated. I now beg to propose : ‘‘ That the directors’ report, together with the annexed 
Statement of accounts for the year ending 31st December, 1899, be received and adopted.” 
(Applause.) 

The Hon. C. G. Gathorne Hardy : I beg to second the motion, and to express to the 
Shareholders our regret at the absence of Sir John C. Willoughby and Major A. Weston 
Jarvis, two directors of this Company, who have been very well occupied in fighting the 
battles of their country, and are now looking after our interests in Rhodesia. 

The Chairman moved that a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent., free of income 
tax, together with a bonus of 2} per cent., be declared, for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1899. 

This was seconded by Major Finch and carried, and the proceedings terminated. 




















THE EDISON-BELL 


A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 


QF Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. (tis marvellous. “@al 


| 


‘EDISON. BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 


PHONOGRAPH 


Price 
FROM 


R2 2s. Od. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 
A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


THE AHEAD OFFICES 


39 Charing Cross Koad, W.CU., London. 


























PARIS EXHIBITION 


The Offices of THE OUTLOOK 
| in Paris are at 30 Rue Tait- 








bout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
| Pain will be pleased to supply 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Ie commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
4s. each, InLustTRATED. Maps by JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Brecon and Its Beacons. 
The Wye Valley. The Channel isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, a 
Bournemouth and = en oy ——_- Val 
B nen, Gastbowene, astings, and 
as ith, Towyn, Aberdovey, -_ a. 
Malvern, ae. Worcester, Cheltenham, and CG 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mie weee 
Bristol, — —— — > uaaleaaaateas 
Barmouth, Harieoh, Portmadoc, Criccie hell. 
a a Rhyl, Bangor, basteee teed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Tim “ Particularly good.’—Academy. 
“ The best Handbook to ‘London ever issued, —LiverZ of Daily Post. 
Enlarged edition, &8.; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON *, Seurons 
By E. C. Cook and E, T. ‘Coox, M.A. 
fe. THE HorTELs or THE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 


Hotels throughout the worid. 


Liangolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Lfd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers, 
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THE NEW AFRICAN 
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— 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS to be submitted to the Sixth Annual 
General Meeting, to be held on the 29th day of June, 1900. 





HE Directors have the pleasure to submit to the Shareholders the Balance-Sheet 
d Profit and Loss Account for the financial year ending December 31, 1899, 
rofit for that period of £131,955 17s. 1d. An interim dividend of 45 per cent. 
has been dijributed amongst the Sharehoilers, and the Directors now propose to pay a 

“final Qividen§ of 15 per cent., free of income-tax, making altogether a division of 60 per 






pf the principal mining and land shares held by the Company are cal- 
Bi leave with at the low figures prevailing on December 31 last, and the 


Shade! 1 learn with satisfaction that the value of these holdings has now very 





considerablyappreciated 

In Goud ca the Directors look forward, with the restoration of peace, to further 
ptofitable in¥ ent of the capital of the Company. 

In Egypt tht Company, in conjunction with Messrs. Ochs Brothers, have incorporated 
she New Egyptian Company, Limited, and the business has been firmly established 
there, with every prospect of the Company securing its due share of profitatle business 
&a'connection With the development of that country. The first issue of capital (£150,0c0) 
Was privately subscribed. 

As to other businesses, the Directors are able to report satisfactory progress, except 
with regayd to the metalliferous property acquired in Tunis, where the results do not 
confirm the statements and expectations of the engineers upon whose report the property 
was purchased. The interests of the Company are being carefully safeguarded by the 
Board. 

Rich and extensive gold deposits having been discovered at Cape Nome, on the 
American shore of the Behring Straits, and similar gold formation being reported to exist 
‘on the Siberian side, the Board decided to participate in these new openings for mining 
enterprise. An official of the Company is on his way to the Behring Straits to obtain 
reliable information, when, if desirable, the field of operations of the Company can be 
extended to that quarter. 

The war in South Africa rendered it undesirable to proceed with the issue of further 
capital of the Company last year ; but, in view of the probable large business soon to 
be done there and elsewhere, the Directors have now decided to issue fro rata to the 
Shareholders 50,000 Shares of the unissued capital of the Company. 
this subject will shortly be issued to the Shareholders. 

During the year the Earl of Chesterfield was elected a Director of the Company. 

Mr. Max Lyon retires from the Board. 

Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co., the Auditors, who also retire, offer themselves for 
re election. 

The Directors send you herewith notice of an Extraordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders for the purpose of considering some alterations to the Articles of Associa- 
tion, which, if approved, will have the effect of enabling the Directors to anticipate their 
remuneration to the extent of £2,200 per annum. These alterations do not increase the 
remuneration now provided for thein by the Memorandum and Articles of Association. 
By order of the Board, 

R. DORAN HOLTZ, Secretary. 
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BALANCE SHEET, 31st Decemcr, 1899, 














Dr. 
To Capital— 
Authorised : £ s.d. ts. Zt 
470,009 Shares of £1 each ob se oe + 409,009 © o 
-_—_ 
Issued : 
200,000 Shares of £1 each . > ‘eo 200,000 0 o 
3, Sundry Creditors .. - ree se - os 8,965 10 2 
»» Unclaimed Dividends— 
Outstanding Dividend Warrants .. oe oe 068 2 6 
3, Reserve against Eventual Liability .. oe os 5,725 0 © 
3, Profit Account subject to Realisation— 
32,075 Oceana Consolidated Shares at par.. 32,075 0 © 
+) Profit and Loss Account - 
Balance as per Account 31st December, 1898 oo 47,303 4 8 
3alance of Profit and Loss Account below.. 131,955 17 1 
179,259 I 9 
Deduct : 
Interim Dividend of ro per cent. paid a ye 4 
2oth January, 1899 .- 20,000 0 0 
Dividend of 5 per cent. paid sth July, 
189) 10,000 © Oo 
inate Dividend of 45 per cent. paid 
sth July, 1899 es 90,000 0 0 
120,000 0 0 
es 59,259 1 9 
,, Contingent Liabilities on Securities 
held ° ++ £72,249 14 0 
£306,992 14 5 








Cr. 
By Cash—At Bankers and | in hand: ‘ a © La 
ondon.. ° - ee 39,788 15 6 
Paris .. ee oe ee os os oe 5,377 9 11 
Johannesburg - - és o0 ee 22617 2 
espana 45393 0 7 


»» Investments and Loans— 
Debentures, Bank and Railway Shares 35,488 o 11 
Short Loans on Steck E pamnange Securities +» 33189 7 6 
Loans .. ‘ ° 898.14 6 





69,576 211 
», Debtors an 6,807 13 4 
» Mining and Land Shares and peepee . 
Copper Shares . : +s 617,843 15 0 
Marketable Gold and Land Shares . 
Miscellaneous and Syndicate Participations 


121,776 18 10 


98,669 1 9 
33,024 18 10 








150,137 15 7 
+» Oceana Consolidated Shares— 
32,075 Shares at par being enseiiens pth, spe 
contra .. oe 32,075 OO 
» Johannesburg Dwelling House .. 3,000 © 9 
»» Office Furniture—London, Paris, and Johannesburg 300 
£305,992 14 5 





Profit and Loss Account for the Year ending Dee, 31, 1899, 
= s. d. £a6a 





Dr. 
To Salaries, Office ont eter cogunen 


London .. ee 2,189 17 5 


Paris oe o° - oe ee oe 1,701 18 3 
Johannesburg os ee ae +» 3,834 6 3 
—— 5,726 11 
»» Cablegrams, Travelling Expenses, Insurance, Law 
Expenses and Auditors’ Fees.. 439 12 9 
»» Amounts written off Shares and Investments and 
Sundry Accounts 25,374 18 au 
» Directors’ Remuneration (Section 72 "of Articles of 
Association) — 
10 per cent. on Profit, subject to 6 per cent. 
cumulative dividend on Capital 13,328 8 6 


» Balance carried to Balance-Sheet 131,955 17 2 





£177,324 19 2 
Cr. £ at 
By Interest and Dividends ° oe ee ve oe *° ve 6,675 19 
»» Realised Profit on Shares Sold. - ee 167,675 9 
»y Sundries, including £2,725 Income Tax refunded 2,973 Pe ae | 
417 73 324 19 2 





C. B. EUAN-SMITH, 
CHESTERFIELD, R. DORAN HOLTZ, Secretary. 
We have examined the mins Balance Sheet, with the Accounts and Vouchers in 
London, and the Accounts received from Paris and Johannesburg, and find the same 
correct. The Debentures and Shares which have a pub'ished price are taken at this 
price. The remainder and the Syndicate Participations are taken at the Directors’ 
valuation, which in no case exceeds cost. 
COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
London, 21st jam, 1900. Crharte-ed « lecruntants, j 


HUMBER ‘X<LEs 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 





> Dire tors. 


Auditors. 








still unrivalled 
Machines may now be had from 


£10 10s. Od. 


Free Wheel 


These superb and 


and Back-pedal Brake, 
2is. extra. 





Beautifully Illustrated Cateingne free on application to 


HUMBER  Limirep 


32 Holborn Viaduct, London. 








RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government ) ining 
The Shortest, = —_ —" Cheapest Route 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via a town an, Naubesten. Vryburg, Mafeking, 


apye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 





BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., oe LESSEES, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


Pia ner mnt cme ell, ‘QUICKEST & & CHEAPEST ROUTE E P P Ss’ Ss 


daily at g p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for | 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, rst Class, | 
£18 8s. r1d. ; and Class, £12 5s. rd. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 


Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by | Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 


Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. Tne Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between | 
stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland. and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C. J. F. TONKS, Secretary. 


Manager at Beira, or +" 
| 26 Victoria Street, London, S 


TO RHODESIA. 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 






.W. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic | 


| GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
| COCOA 
BREAKFAST— SUPPER 
PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
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